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HE expression ‘ world goverienes - until recently stood 
_ for little more than a political dream, but nowadays 
it is often on the lips of statesmen and diplomatic experts. 
This is one consequence of the hydrogen-bomb and — 
: é the guided missile, which have created the conviction that the 

She Sold-yeeapons' of diplomacy have become outdated and ineffective. 
_ An entirely new framework has to be™ devised, one which, in 


iy is to world government that such thoughts naturally lead. _ 

Something of this feeling, that the old way was bankrupt, 
gave birth to the League of Nations, and when it proved 
inadequate the reaction was to try to create a new model, which 
ld avoid the weaknesses of its _ Predecessor. There is little 
oubt that if, the United Nations in its turn were to collapse. 
‘ore some challenge, a new international alternative would 
be awe on the ruins; fom as. ‘was panied out earlier 
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ae biter: Rnisousonal co-operation x a. national ecere in 
ie. ic and social matters and even ceonally i in keeping the 


' ons” has not yet Seduieed the sort of eRe authority 
deal with the danger of war between the Great Powers, 
“ieee operate nee oiteide its framework. 


_ particular, will end the clash of rival national sovereignties. It 
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The story of the United Nations i in the Congo i is evidence that 
the organization can act effectively when its leading members 


decide to let it do so and give it the means; but when they fall 


Out its success is at once in jeopardy. It is obvious from this alone 


‘ that the United Nations is not a world government. It is more 
like a concert of Great Powers—though markedly influenced 


nowadays by the opinion of numerous smaller states, who have 


found in the United Nations a new means of self-assertion. 


Since the Great Powers are afraid of major war they are often 


willing to see an international organization keep the peace out- 


side their own area of direct control. But inside the area which 
a substantial power regards as its own backyard, the writ of 
the United Nations does not run—as is shown by Hungary, 
south-west Africa or, some would say, Guatemala. 

No one saw this inherent limitation more clearly than Mr. 
Hammarskjold, for whom the United Nations was not even a 
world government in embryo but, at most, a forerunner. This 
forerunner might, he thought, if skilfully directed, make itself 
so useful so often that governments would gradually become 
accustomed to entrusting some of their interests to international 
judgment, and a system might be slowly built up if not of inter- 
national law at least of international custom with some real 
political sanction standing behind it. 

Between a body so conceived, obliged at every step to secure 
the agreement of many independent powers, and a true world 


government, a great gulf clearly lies. The hope is that beyond 


the gulf there might be another kind of institution, furnished 
with organs of action as well as debate, pret: ® of taking -collec- 
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tive decisions binding upon great and small alike, and enforcing 
them with the aid of modern techniques and technology. 

How can one imagine. a body of this kind coming into exist- 
ence? The most obvious way would be for one power or group 
of powers to obtain decisive mastery over all others and to 
impose the sort of peace which Rome once maintained throughout 
the whole world known to it at that time. Today it is not easy 
to see how this could happen without major war; and since world 
government is needed above all to prevent major war, this 
method is not one which sensible men can readily contemplate. 
There could, of course, be agreement among a few of the greatest 
powers to police the world. But this would amount to little. more 
than a division of the world into spheres of influence, with world 
peace still precariously dependent upon continued harmony 
among essentially independent Great Powers. To constitute a 
world government, the agreement would have to extend further 
to the creation of a powerful supranational body, able to speak 
with real authority to the Great Powers themselves. Great states 
would find it difficult to surrender real power to such a body 
unless they were broadly agreed on the objectives of policy it 
should pursue and on the sort of world society they wanted to 
create. At present it is all too clear that no such agreement could 
be reached. 

Not Jong ago I took part in discussion of these questions among 
representatives from many parts of the world. When a communist 
was asked in what circumstances he thought it might become 
possible to dispense with the veto and begin to accept majority 
decisions, for instance in the control ef disarmament, he replied: 
“I can give you the answer but you won’t like it. It is when we 
are all communist ’. This was an honest answer, and it is equally 
true that non-communists would not willingly surrender power 
to a world authority unless they were sure that it would be what 
they call ‘democratic’, which is very different from what the 
communists mean by the same word. 


An ‘International Gendarme’ 

Mr. Khrushchev has recently said that while communists are 
opposed to the export of revolution, they are also opposed to the 
export of counter-revolution and do not recognize the right of 
anyone to act as an ‘ international gendarme ’, that is to say the 
right to intervene in order to put down rebellion. Although only 
the communists have formulated their position clearly on this, 
it is surely true for all of us that we could not accept an inter- 
national authority which simply enforced the status guo and, in 
case of trouble, always supported existing authority. None of us 
would willingly live under a world government which was simply 
an ‘international gendarme ’, setting its face against every effort 
to alter established legal or political rights. On the other hand, if 
a world government had power to change our personal or national 
rights by legislation, we would want some assurance that it was 
imbued with democratic principles broadly in tune with our 
own. 

So it looks as though any real advance towards world govern- 
ment depends on creating a good deal more common ground in 
the political thinking of the major powers than exists today, 
enough at least to induce them to entrust some part of their fate 
to a common authority. There is already some common ground 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, in their deter- 
mination to avoid a nuclear war. For this reason some people 
think it just possible that these two could agree to inspect and 
control everybody else’s nuclear arms and prevent their spread 
to new powers. Meanwhile, as a safeguard against each other, 
they would simply rely on the existing balance of terror. 

Such an arrangement bristles with difficulties and, even if it 
could be agreed, it would be nothing like world government; 


but it might be a first step towards bringing the Great Powers to — 


see that, in their own interests, they must accept joint responsi- 
bility for the safety of mankind. There would still remain the 
far harder task of reconciling the ideas and interests of different 
parts of the world. Living standards would have to be brought 
closer together. Common: concepts of law and human rights 
would have te be developed. This sort of thing isn’t done in a 
day. Even among Western European countries there is difficulty 
in achieving a common viewpoint, although they share a roughly 
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similar standard of living pe) much common eulteared Her much 
harder then to get a common viewpoint between, say, Communist 
China and the United States; or between rich industrialized 
Europe and poor agricultural Asia. The huge gulf which separates 

the experience and aspirations of different groups of human 
beings in different parts of the world must be at least partly 
bridged before a single world government can hope to offer an 
acceptable way of life to all of them, and to command their 
freely given allegiance. 


Blueprints with No Reality 

Because of this I confess to becoming irritated with people 
who talk as though world government could be created by some 
clever lawyer writing a constitution, setting out an ideal code of 
law and declaring who is going to enforce it. Such blueprints Ae 
may perhaps be useful one day, but at present they have no “ 
reality and only divert attention from the long hard effort that 
has first to be made to force all of us to recognize our respon- 
sibility to our fellow human beings, however far away they may 
live, however unfamiliar their culture, however different their 


needs from our own. 


No doubt the lead in all these matters has to be given in the 
first place by governments.~They can pave the way for inter- 
national authority by promoting “the widest possible use of 
international machinery, by accepting the jurisdiction of the 
International Court, by sharing the expense of maintaining an 
international peace force or by contributing forces themselves, 
and in many other ways. But behind the governments are their 
peoples living in their traditional social and religious communi- 
ties and under traditional political institutions. Somehow the 
peoples must be brought to see themselves in a new perspective 
as part of a world community. If this is not done, then any 
governmental institutions that may be set up on a world-wide 
basis are bound to be largely undemocratic and to lack an 
adequate basis of consent by the governed. But if the richer 
peoples can be persuaded to accept an obligation to the poorer; 
if the newly independent states can succeed in transcending 
narrow tribal or national loyalties; if the tradition of political 
tolerence, so rare today, can be more widely extended, then the 
creation of a real world authority may begin to be in sight. 

This great educational task must not be left to governments 
alone. It concerns every individual citizen, especially those who 
bring up or teach the young, or convey ideas through press, radio, 
and television or exhort electors to political action. It is some- 
thing to which writers, scientists, and lawyers, business men, and 
international sportsmen all have a contribution to make. The 
United Nations Charter proclaimed that ‘We the peoples ’— 
not the governments—‘ are resolved to combine our efforts. . . ’. 
This is still, alas, an aspiration only, despite the undoubted 
popular longing for peace and the slowly growing understanding 
that all sections of the human race are fast’ becoming inter- 
dependent. In this field I believe much more groundwork has 
to be done before we can expect to see the institutions of world 


‘government beginning to grow. Z tim 


The Only Course? _ : ps 
I therefore commend to you some words written by Mr. Rass 
Hammarskjéld only a year or so before his death: sas 
I think it is wise to avoid talking of this or that kind of ae 
ultimate political target and to realize that the development is Me 
still in an early stage of institutional evolution, peararisan. afew 
vanguard penetrations into the constitutional area have taken 
place. ie 
What seems imperative is to push forward jnstiturionallp and, 
eventually, constitutionally all along the line, guided by curren’ 
_needs and experience, — preconceived ee of the gps 
form. 
I believe that Mr. Hammars Pak clacict nit Pe 
indeed, the only course can steer us the danger 
years ahead to the goal of ser seid E ieee order 
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Social Change in England 1901-1951 


The Social Revolution of Our 


HE LISTENER 


By PETER LASLETT 


AS there been a social 

revolution in twentieth- 

century England? We 

all know that there has 
been no upset of the constitutional 
order, no seizure of power by a 
totalitarian party. Can it be said, 
nevertheless, that society has been 
totally changed: changed, that is 
to say, on a scale we can observe 
in countries where violent revolu- 
tion has occurred, in Russia or 
China, or in Yugoslavia? 

Between the years 1940 and 
about 1947, I believe there was a 
critical event in English social 
development. The change in what 
I shall call the shape of society, a 
change which had been going on 
for generations, suddenly crystal- 
lized itself. The social height, so 
to speak, was markedly reduced. 
From being a pyramid, lofty and 
slender, society began to look 
something more like a pear, a pear 
tending to become an apple. 
Because it had an altered shape, 
people began to think about English 
society differently. Englishmen, 
perhaps even more Englishwomen, 
ceased to look upwards as much as 
they had always done—in short outward-looking began to replace 
upward-looking. 

But I shall not claim that the occurrences of the early nine- 
teen-forties in England should be called a social revolution. The 
society described, for instance, by Djilas in Yugoslavia obviously 
differs from Yugoslavia in 1939 more than our England differs 
from the England of Neville Chamberlain, even of Lloyd 


A family group taken in 1900 


George. The fact that productive capacity has for the most part 
stayed in private hands clearly distinguishes the nature of 
the social change in the two countries. Of course, as I said in a 
previous talk*, the change in Yugoslavia and in the other 
countries has been a change towards greater industrialization, a 
very rapid advance indeed towards a society dominated by the 
factory and the office, and this change has not been possible in 
English society, which has been highly industrialized all the time. 
Still the system of social status in our country has been hardly 
touched, while in the Communist countries it has been completely 
transformed. If the height of the social ladder in England is now 
much less, the number of rungs is much the same. 

There is another reason why the expression ‘ revolution ’ is in- 
appropriate. It has irrelevant associations with conflict and 
catastrophe. It is a fact, for example, that in 1898 no fewer than 
13,000 people in England and Wales died of the measles; there 
are many people who can remember the terror which these infec- 
tious diseases caused, especially among families with children. 
By 1948 this number had dropped to about 300, and the other 
infectious diseases show the same amazing decrease in their inci- 
dence and their power to kill. Deaths from diphtheria dropped 
from 7,500 to 150 over the same period, and deaths from scarlet 
fever dropped a hundredfold in the same time. Changes like this 
can only be counted as marking a deliberate transformation con- 
sciously contrived. It is tempting to call this a revolution, yet this 
merely makes us think of it in terms of conflict, violence, a turning 
point. and. final victory, almost physical victory. This is a 
nuisance: the word ‘ revolution’ itself is rather a nuisance. 

There was, nevertheless, a critical point in these medical 
advances, a point when mortality really began to go down sharply. 
This point also came in the early nineteen-forties, or somewhere 
near that time, for it was in 1937 that the effect of the sulphona- 
mide drugs first began to be felt, and in 1945 that penicillin went 
into general action. But the experts count the new drugs as only 
one among a whole list of other changes, much more general— 
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long-term changes such as better sanitation, better housing, 
cleaner bodies, and so on. All these tendencies combined then to 
produce this triumphant result, at this time, and in our country, 
though we must remember that they are features of contemporary 
Western industrial society as a whole. This achievement marks the 
early twentieth century as a time of progress far more rapid and 
intense than any progress of this kind which took place in the 
nineteenth century. Yet it was the nineteenth century which called 
itself the century of progress, and which historians have always 
thought of under this title. 


Changes during the War 

It may be thought surprising for me to say that the point at 
which the shape of English society can be seen to have changed 
came during the war, a time when our country was in greater 
military danger than it has ever been and under a government, the 
Churchill coalition, which certainly did not take office to bring 
about reform, least of all the reform of the social structure. I do 
intend to give the impression that in some sense the people of this 
country, or a particular number of them having support from 
many others, deliberately decided to introduce something like a 
new social order at that time, and that they succeeded. The crucial, 
overall change we are discussing was not merely a matter of the 
social results of medical advances, of changes in mortality, or in 
the level of wages and the distribution of income—results which 
might conceivably have come about without any policy, any 
political or governmental policy, being at play. But before I say 
_ More about the causes of the transformation, and its chronology 
—for this period of reform was only one among many since the 
death of Victoria—I would like to talk-a little more about mor- 
tality, and about the family too. 

The number of children born to each family was well over four 
in the later part of the last century, whereas by the nineteen-fifties 
it did not reach two and a half. This fall of a third and more in 
the number of children a woman had may seem rather less 
dramatic than the other changes I have been discussing, but Pro- 
fessor Richard Titmuss reminded us a year or two ago that.along 
with the greater expectation of life it has meant a total transform- 
ation in the position and outlook of women, especially working- 
class women. ‘ At the beginning of this century’, he says, ‘ the 
expectation of life of a woman aged twenty was forty-six years. 
Approximately one third of this life-expectancy—fifteen years— 
was to be devoted to child bearing. Today the expectation of life 
of a woman aged twenty is fifty-five and of this only four years— 
about a fifteenth—is spent in child bearing ’. He also tells us that 
sixty years ago about half of all-working-class wives of over forty 
had borne between seven and fifteen children. 

There is no need for me to state that this sort of thing has 
completely disappeared, that families of one and two children 
are in fact the commonest now, as against the families of five, six, 
and seven which predominated earlier in the century. I cannot 
dwell on the many reasons which a sociologist would give to show 
that where the numbers and the functions of women and children 
are so completely altered, and the size of the family too, it is 
simply a different society. The emancipation of women, including 
the granting of the right to vote, is almost entirely an achievement 
of the twentieth century, and it has meant in a sense the adding of 
a new, a different, half to humanity. As for the size of the family, 
I am impressed by the fact that it shrank far more in thé first 
fifty years of this century than over the whole period since Stuart 
times. Once more the rate of transformation in Victorian times 
begins to look modest in comparison. 


Freedom through Full Employment 

These changes—deliberate changes because there can be no 
doubt that they were due in great part to the use of contraceptives 
—cannot be referred to the nineteen-forties. Indeed the lowest 
point reached by the biological family in England is to be found 
in the Depression years of the nineteen+thirties. But freedom from 
the tyranny of child-bearing, freedom also from absolute subjec- 
tion to her husband and to the traditional family, freedom to join 
in the world of work, has come to the Englishwoman since the 
beginning of full employment: and that is since 1940. In every 
year we know about until then, right back to the eighteen-nineties, 
unemployment was higher than it has ever been since 1940. If full 
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employment has been the aca matter in the emancipation of - 

women, it has been even more important in that even greater — 

element in social change in twentieth-century England, the virtual 

disappearance of poverty which I discussed in my first talk. © 
This question of prosperity, of the alternation between times = 

when the world wanted our goods and the times when it did not, 

has to be put alongside another completely arbitrary element, that 

of war and peace, when the historian tries to make up his mind 4 

about social change in twentieth-century England. The years 1914 

to 1919 or even 1921, the first war and its aftermath, were years 

when the rate of social change was immensely speeded up. It is 

equally certain that the inter-war depression, when perhaps a fifth 

of English productive capacity rotted away in idle, obsolescent 

machinery and in hours, days, years of enforced, miserable idle- 

ness for millions of people, was a period when social change was 

relatively slow. Economic change and progress was taking place, 

very significant change as we now begin to realize. But it was with 

the second war, when we committed more of our total activity as 

2 nation to the business of fighting than any other nation did, or 

perhaps ever has done, that society itself resumed its transforma- 

tion at an unprecedented pace. The second war was succeeded by 

economic expansion and prosperity unparalleled in the twentieth 

century and comparable to that of early Victorian days; and ~ 

prosperity, if not breakneck economic expansion, is with us still. 


Periods of Deliberate Reform 

But no one, not in a simple sense, can be said to have caused 
either of the wars, or established and maintained prosperity. I say 
this in spite of the way the economists talk about keeping up full 
employment, about their Keynesian revolution—they would call 
it that. This profound alteration of economic policy came inci- 
dentally in the early nineteen-forties. But there have been other 
actions and periods of deliberate reform in this century, reforms 
whose effectiveness can be traced in the whole process we are 
trying to understand. 

Before the first war, which was a time, as we often forget, when 
violence was very near to the surface in England, violence over 
the trade unions and their strikes, violence over women’s rights; 
there was the Education Act of 1902 and the famous Lloyd 
George Budget of 1909. I am afraid I have neglected education in 
these talks, and said almost nothing about the welfare state which 
is so often said to have its final origin in the Budget of 1909. 

Similar individual acts stand out in fifty years of legislation, 
nearly all of it ‘ reform’ legislation, or ‘ progressive ’ in the nine- 
teenth-century sense. But in all the areas of deliberate social 
legislation and planning for legislation the early nineteen-forties 
have it. The Butler Act of 1944 was the charter of educational 
opportunity for our generation and will be thought of as such by 
our posterity. The Beveridge Report, a world best seller and as 
much read in the United States as in Britain, did begin the con- 
temporary welfare state, although most of its provisions were 
enacted by the Labour Government and not the Coalition. The 
National Health Service, like all the rest of the reforms of those 


‘reformist years, codified, made into a culmination, all the earlier 


legislation of that kind. And like the New Towns and the nation- 
alized industries, it can be shown to-have had its origins in aspira- 
tions and plans which were fully formed before ever the war was 
won and the first and only independent Labour Government bes : 
office. Ue 
But something else happened at this time, probably about 1943, 
which goes even deeper, deeper indeed than is at all convenient 
for me with my brief opportunity for discussing it. Elections, we 
now know, are not won by election campaigns and are not decided 
by the so-called issues in front of the country when the poll is _ 
taken. The country makes up its mind, if that is a possible phrase, 
months, even years before. It has been shown by the political Sse 
sociologists that the swing of allegiance which made possible the — 
Labour victory of 1945 pip eseiaen like two years before. 
feat er eee, eae shone eve wi bs 7 
nineteen-forties. . 
Here at last I return co the theme of my carr aks 
Labour Party began in 1901 as. ctical Pp 
and its success was rapid for the first twenty-five years. T 
not surprising since what we hou : aS the 
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the Labour Party Hid he Pe governments in 
1930-31, ‘both in their way political disasters, this 
occur. I will ‘take a great gulp ) ata huge pudding of a 
Ss problem and claim that what happened. was thisy The 
of England was unwilling to accept ideological politics, 
here there are two possible governments, one of the 

y privileged and the other of the economically unsatis- 
until 1943. In that year apparently it did accept the 
sibility of Labour rule, the prospect -of nationalization and of 
eveloping. socialism. And as I see it, when every ee is 
made, this shift: was decisive, Sips: 
_ although the Labour Govern- — ; st ee 

ment lasted for only six years, 
A ‘and although for all we yet | 
"know there may never be. 

another, 

 £ Mimesis’, -you will re-\ 
oa ee | was s that imitative- 


oy ‘The ¢ emergence aie 
_ early success of the Labour 
Eauy Beret. two things: 


Hens that out “of insecurity 
pu 8 and -the dead uniformity of . 
Nhe conditions under which Eng- 
) ee lish workers lived, it was 
possible to create a sense of 
La a political community, a move- ; 
a > ‘ment; second, the partial re- - 
ch jection of mimesis. For party politics and the Liberal and ‘ Tory’ 
syiabels belonged to the Establishment, which was in this and 
ee all other things so slavishly imitated. As the electoral support 
> of the Labour Party grew, it travelled up the social scale—it is 
_ fascinating to watch how it did so. About a sixth of the Labour 
‘vote now comes from the ‘ middle-classes ’, mostly from what I 
have called the bogus part of them. That the instinct to imitate, 
to defer to social superiors, is still of great importance nevertheless 
is shown by the fact that a half of the Conservative vote comes 
from the working class today. 
The story of coalitions, national governiiibate huge victories ae 
2. - the traditionalists, showed that until the nineteen-forties English _ 
Oma _ politics could not really be played on ideological lines. Since then 
’ __ they have been, and this is as far as I can go to convince you of 
_. the case that there was critical social change: in our conaey in 
. tae the: early nineteen-forties. 
eas | recognize that I have left a great deal unexplained, nd raised - 
_ manf more questions than I have been able to answer. The actual 
reasons why there was no uprising in England have not been 
examined, though I hope: you may recognize how inappropriate 
‘it would be to expect such a thing to happen in a society con- 
oo stituted and developing as our society has done. I hope too you: 
_ may Agree that an explanation in terms of the fall of the middle 
‘class and the rise of the working class is is equally unsuited to the 
case. Class, I would maintain, has no history:: only working 
groups, families, parties, perhaps establishments have histories. A 
lass is a constellation of social unit and opportunities, 


I realize, too, that I have been uae to escape the uncom- 
fortable dilemma which affects all who are rash enough to take 
the historical view of the recent past—the dilemma which comes 
about because everything is still changing. Every month in the 

r en-sixties may make what happened in the nineteen-thirties, 
es, and ’fifties look different. Until recently it could have 
i that the welfare state, as it was by 1951, represented 


, on * 


‘ She’s STILL having her elevenses! ! ? 


which | were, each and all onset, irreversible; that the 


tion ee A dain more ands "more of our disposable wealth. 


meant the end of a considerable part of our economic sharing, tha 


the cash benefit now paid to a sick worker is probably less in 
purchasing power than it was under the original Lloyd George Act * 
of 1911. Most conspicuous is the supertax, which since it had a 


beginning fixed at £2,000 in the nineteen-twenties automatically 


went on taking money from the well-off for the purposes of the 
state, and this meant to a great extent for the benefit of those not — 
_ so well-off. As inflation went on after the war, supertax became 


automatically more effective as a means of redistributing wealth. 
This I used to quote as the overt sign that the changed role of the 
state in matters of economic equalization could never be changed 
back again. It has been, last year, some of you might now reply, 
if only in part. 

What seems convincing, 
then, as a_ generalization 
about social change in Eng- 
land from 1901 to 1951 may 
not seem so for England from 
1901 to 1961. Perhaps, too, 
I have left a little vaguer 
than I should what exactly I 


social height, though precise- 


can hardly be expected from 
me. If I have, then I hope 
that to pick out one last little 
strand from the bewildering 
tangle of social developments 


may make it a little clearer. 
_In 1900 personal domestic 
Cartoon by Graham Service was the principal 
By permission of ‘ Punch’? 
ployed women of the country; there were 1,500,000 servants 
among the 4,000,000 women at work. It was the largest occupa~ 
tional, group for men or for women, larger than mining, engineer- 
ing, or agriculture. By the end of the first war the numbers had 
fallen, so far and so fast that there was an official inquiry. But 
even during the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, when 
everyone, men or women, might have been glad of a job, and when 


the demand was as great or greater, domestic servants continued ~ 


to get fewer. By the nineteen-thirties they were down to half, 
though still a considerably sized occupation. There were only 
700,000 by 1931, a decline of more than a half. By 1951 the 
female domestic servant had almost disappeared: all ‘ servants’, 
men and women, in institutions and in houses numbered only 
about 175,000; in the same year the numbers of women in offices 
reached the number which had been domestic servants in 1900. 


The price of domestic help has risen in the last twenty years more — 


than any other item of household expenditure, but servants are 
still not to be had. Englishwomen simply will no longer do the 
personal work of other Englishwomen, whoever they are and 
whoever they are asked to serve. The social height is too low. 


This is the last of three talks in the Third Programme. Previous talks 
- appeared in THE LISTENER of December 28 and Fanuary 4. 


, 


Somerset 1625-1640 (Oxford, 40s.), by T, G. Barnes, is a study of 


a county’s government during the personal rule’ of Charles I. It is 
of more than local interest. Somerset may not have been a typical 
English county (which one was?) but seems in this period to have 
been free of the worst social or religious extremes. This moderation 
is Mr. Barnes’s justification for so detailed an investigation. But his 
job was worth doing, also, for the light it sheds on the whole prob- 
lem of the English revolution. In Somerset, as elsewhere, local 
politics and local government had long become inextricably inter- 
twined: By 1640 ‘local government had nearly come to a standstill’. 

Mr. Barnes closes with ‘the summoning of what was to be the Long 
Parliament, but he has added to our understanding of the collapse 
of central government that followed, and of the two hectic years 
which brought on civil war. LA. R. 
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Travel Boom 


HE boom in travel continues: twenty-one days in 

the Lebanon, villas on the Riviera complete with 

maid and baby-sitter, cars flown hundreds of miles 

in order to be driven hundreds more, luxury coaches 
“ doing’ in a fortnight the grand tour of Europe that used to 
take the eighteenth-century Englishman a couple of years. 
Thus affluence makes Marco Polos of us all, and for 
thousands of people who before the war might never have 
got further than their nearest seaside resort the prospects now 
being operied up (some of which are indicated elsewhere in 
this issue) can hardly fail to be rewarding. From time to time, 
of course, dissenting voices are heard prophesying woe, litter, 
crowds, development: these are mainly the voices of culti- 
vated elderly people who recall nostalgically that in their youth 
they had the beautiful and historic places of the earth more 
or less to themselves. Places in Greece, they cry, which were 
once accessible only by mule can now actually be reached by 
motor-car, and there are air-conditioned motels when you 
arrive. 

But those who feel that the golden age of travel, like other 
golden ages, lies in the past, sometimes forget that most travel- 
lers under forty simply do not have these arcadian memories of 
a younger, emptier world in which a civilized few could go 
where they liked unherded and unaided. For the new genera- 
tion of tourists, the image of Venice packed with sightseers is 
the only Venice they know: for them, the aristocratic literary 
Venice of Henry James and Thomas Mann does not exist and 
never did. It is mainly those brought up on Wordsworth who 
cherish sadly a vision of the Lake District as a land of solitude 
where the individual can commune with nature. It is, perhaps 
unfortunately, inevitable, that as prosperity spreads, its re- 
wards (among which travel must rank high) are bound to 
spread also. It is no use widening people’s horizons with tele- 
vision, and giving them more money and faster transport, and 
then expecting them to stay at home. 

Fashions change. Fifty years ago the Riviera was almost 
deserted in the summer, while there are no doubt at this 
moment somewhere in the world a few desirable remote places 
which are still in the same stage of development now as Cannes 
was before Lord Brougham happened to stop there, or any 
English seaside resort before the passing of the Bank Holidays 
Act. Those who like, and can still afford, solitude are advised 
to seek such places out now: if they are mentioned in this 
year’s Travel Book Number it is, alas, probably already too 
late. Otherwise there seems to be nothing for it but to follow 
the well-beaten tracks or to stay at home, until we can per- 
suade the educational authorities to vary the schoo] summer 
term so that parents with children are no longer obliged to 
endure queues and traffic-jams during August. If there is 
no longer much space for sale, we could perhaps concentrate 
on trying to buy time. 


What They Ore : Sa 


The future of the United Nations 


THE FUTURE OF the United Nations was the subject ef wide- 
spread comment. A Moscow broadcast in many languages said 
that the Western Powers were preparing a plan to reorganize the 
U.N. on the principle of ‘who pays the piper calls the tune’. 
Britain and the United States, it was alleged, could not reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the entry of a large group of young 
African and Asian states had invigorated the organization and 
made it more efficient and active in the defence of peace. Because 
the U.N. was ceasing to be ‘a docile instrument’ of the Western 
Powers, they declared it was ‘ passing through a crisis’. 


The Western press continued to link this crisis with the Indian 
take-over in Goa and Indonesia’s professed readiness to incor- 
porate West New Guinea. The New York Times thought India’s 
action, though small in itself, had ‘further committed many 
members of the U.N. to a double standard, one that condemns 
Western nations for aggressions but excuses “ anti-colonial ” con- 
quests’. As a result the U.N., along with India, would ‘ hence- 
forth be a less effective instrument for peace’. The New York 
Times went on to say that, by the standard India had now set, 
‘Communist China is not an aggressor on India’s H'malayan 
frontier but simply a rectifier of borders outlying under colonial 
tule’. By the same criterion Kashrhir, whose future Mr. Nehru 
had long refused to have decided by popular referendum, ‘should, 
as between Pakistan and India, belong to the nation that has the 
power to take it and keep it’. 


Another American newspaper, the Dallas Morning News, 
blamed the U.N. for intervening too much, not too little: 

If the U.N. continues to whack away at our independence and 
governmental sovereignty, then we ought to get out of it and 
carve out our own destiny in the American tradition. 

The Australian press showed concern at Indonesia’s attitude. 
The Sydney Daily Telegraph said that if Indonesia talked herself 
into an armed take-over of Dutch New Guinea, it would ‘ put 
Australia in one of the most critical dilemmas in her history ’. 
Indonesia was the fifth largest nation in the world, her armed 
forces were greater than those of Australia, and in the event of- 
hostilities over West New Guinea, ‘ Australia could not expect 
aid from any of her major allies”. 


The Washington Post thought it was ‘not surprising’ that 
Australia was nervous about the ‘ moral blindness’ of her neigh- 
bour. It went on: 

Indonesia should be able to see that if she resorts to force in 
New Guinea many countries will be encouraged to try to settle 
their claims by invasions. The result may well be a new era of 
imperialism among the powers that have so recently emerged 
from colonial rule. This is the sort of threat to peace that the 
U.N. was designed to prevent. . . . It would be tragic indeed to 
have the U.N. destroyed by the unrestrained aggressions of those 
countries which most need its protection. 

Ghana’s radio observed, with reference to ie Congo, that 
Britain, ‘ one of the U.N.’s ‘firmest supporters ’, was now, through 
its Foreign Secretary, condemning the use of “force by the U.N. 
to achieve its ends. It declared: 


The world has drifted too long into devious paths. It is time 


that force was used by the world authority, and none ane Le 


bring the world to right. 7 


There were frequent references to economic conditions in New 
Year broadcasts from Eastern Europe. The Hungarian Prime 
Minister blamed last summer’s drought for the current shortage 
of potatoes and onions. Referring to the recent rise in the price of 
Hungarian beer and cigarettes, Mr. Kadar explained that con- 
sumption had risen sharply. The Government, he said, had 
avoided raising the price of these commodities until it ‘could 
compensate the public by selling sweets and pastry at cost price. — 


Germany, though co-operative farming had not been able to m 


good all the ravages of the unfavourable weather. 
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Did You Hear That? 


300-YEAR-OLD ACTRESSES 


“ EARLY IN JANUARY, 1661’, said ROBERT CRADOCK in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service), ‘Samuel Pepys, after seeing a play called 
Beggar’s Bush, wrote that it was “ the first time that I ever saw 
women upon the stage ”. Ste 

“It obviously had to come in the end, though one wonders why 
men and boys were used 
in women’s parts for so 
long when the system 
caused such endless con- 
fusion and delay. In one 
instance, says Colley 
Cibber, King Charles 
“coming before his usual 
time to a tragedy, found 
the actors not ready to 
begin; His Majesty, not 
choosing to have as much 
patience as his good sub- 
jects, sent to them to 
know the meaning of it; 
upon which the master of 
the company came to the 
box, and rightly judging 
that the best excuse for 
their default would be the 
true one, fairly told his 
“majesty that the queen 
was not shaved yet. The 
King, whose good. humour 
loved to laugh at a jest as well as make one, accepted the excuse, 
which served to divert him until the male queen could be 
effeminated ” ’. 


SKLING ON A VOLCANO 
‘In the North Island of New Zealand’, said MARY ESSAME in a 
talk in the Home Service, ‘there is a group of three mountains 
which are covered with snow in winter. One is a beautiful cone- 
shaped volcano, an active one, which erupts every now and again. 
The second is extinct. The third is in a rather curious in-between 
state, in that it is not exactly active, as its crater is full of hot 
water; but all the same, you are never quite sure what might 
happen if Ruapehu did decide to play up. 

‘Ruapehu, or just “the Mountain”, as it is known to skiers, 


Skiers on ‘ the Mountain’ 
Photographs; High Commissioner for New Zealand 


draws people like a magnet. Every weekend from Queen’s 
Birthday in early June to Labour Day at the end of October— 
and sometimes even later if you are prepared to walk up the 
glacier—you can ski at the most highly developed winter sports 
resort in Australasia. And if you make a big effort, you can have 
a hot swim, simply by getting off your skis and into the water. 


Mount Ruapehu, North Island, New Zealand 


For at about 9,000 feet, surrounded by cushiony, thick snow, 
lies the crater lake. When I saw it through the mist, dark and 
steaming and shot with sulphur yellow, I thought, “ How 
uncanny ”’; but then the whole thermal area of the North Island, 
with its hot pools and geysers and blowholes and clouds of steam 
rising from the hillsides, is strange. 

‘ During my second season on the mountain we were all afraid 
that at the very least Ngauruhoe, the volcano, would blow her top 
and scatter dirty ash all over the slopes of her neighbour, 
Ruapehu. We were not worried about what she did to herself or 


‘to the desolate miles of National Park, but ash takes the soles off 


one’s skis. And at one time it seemed quite possible that Ruapehu 
would do something dramatic: the crater lake became hotter, 
and produced clouds of steam and whiffs of sulphur, like bad 
eggs. We used to have jolly conversations about the rate of flow 
of lava, and how fast one could really ski if one had to, and 
whether the insurance would pay out if our club huts, and our 
possessions, were engulfed. 

‘The ski huts on Ruapehu are all built by the club members. 
When you join, you agree to come up on working parties during 
the summer. In the early stages, the men play with gelignite and 
detonators and blast out the site, then they get to work and build. 
The girls cook and provide the endless cups of tea without which 
nothing in New Zealand could be done. We also did unskilled 
painting and puttying and so on. It was amazing how quickly 
huts sprang up, good solid wooden lodges, strong enough to with- 
stand snow and gales. Some of them have hot showers and 
refrigerators, and almost all have electricity. There must have 
been a dozen-and-a-half gaily painted huts scattered among the 
rocks. At night, it was like looking at a little Alpine village, with 
lights in all its windows, with the majestic Pinnacles behind, 
shining white under the Southern Cross. 

‘Ruapehu was a world of its own, and a very beautiful one. 
I remember once, as we approached across the rain-soaked bush, 
we saw it through the mists like a vision of the celestial city 
bathed in light. In the evening the mountains would flush pink, 
then turn icy blue against the cyclamen sky. On a clear day one 
could see the creamy summit of Egmont, that lonely peak, rising 
out of a collar of cloud a hundred miles away in Taranaki. Below 
stretched the blue, humped King Country. In the late afternoon, 
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before that last rather frightening run down the rapidly pesiing 
snow, the sun would be setting in the copper waters of the distant 
Tasman Sea’. 


SYDNEY SMITH IN THE WEST COUNTRY 
‘ Among the world’s talkers ’, said R. D. Rem in ‘ Far and Wide ’ 
(West of England Home Service), ‘none has left a more 


agreeable memory than that unclerical parson, Sydney Smith. 


The rectory at Combe Florey in 1840: 
during a visit 


One thinks of him most naturally as the Canon of St. Paul’s who 
was one of the brilliant circle that frequented Holland House. 
London was undoubtedly his spiritual home, but he did in fact 
pass a good deal of his life elsewhere. He spent five years in Edin- 
burgh and for twenty-three years he held a living in Yorkshire. 
But he also—and this seems largely forgotten—held positions in 
the dioceses of Salisbury, Bristol, Exeter, and Bath and Wells. 
“Sydney Smith’s very first appointment after his ordination in 
1794 was as curate of Netheravon near Amesbury on Salisbury 
Plain. For three years he was in sole charge of the parish, and he 
was long remembered for his efforts to improve the appalling 
conditions of the poor, and particularly the children. Thirty years 
later he resumed his connexion with the West when he was made 
a Canon of Bristol Cathedral. With the canonry he received the 
small living of Halburton, near Tiverton. His most memorable 
act while he was at Bristol was on Guy Fawkes’ Day, 1828, when 
he preached a powerful sermon on Catholic 
emancipation before the very Protestant : 
Mayor and Corporation. : 
* Smith still held his living in Yorkshire, but 
in 1829 he was able to leave it for one reason- 
ably placed—Combe Florey, seven miles from 
Taunton on the Minehead road. Here there 
were certain family associations. His father had 
bought Lydeard House some twenty years 
earlier, and some of the family were still living 
there. At Combe Florey Smith was almost next 
door. He remained the rector after he had 
exchanged his canonry at Bristol for one at 
St. Paul’s, and it was his home till he died. 
‘Combe Florey is one of the most delightful 
of all the Quantock villages, nestling in its own 
greenly fertile combe, as the name implies. 
Here there was, and is, a typical Somerset 
village church full of interest and relics. 
Coitages in keeping are gathered closely to the | 
main street, and at the far end, deeper into the i. 
combe, stands the rectory itself. As might be 
expected Smith found it too small and spent 
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are two large bow windows, one above the other, overlooking the 
lawn. They have little architectural merit, but give a most 
pleasant impression of the quiet country life of the time. 

“He himself said: “I have no relish for the country; it is a kind 
of healthy grave’ ”. And he poked fun at it by concocting a 

“country diary”: “Mr. Smith’s large red cow is expected to 
calve this week >, “Mr. Gibbs has bought Mr. Smith’s lame 
mare Bees rained yesterday, and, a correspondent observes, is 
not unlikely to rain today ”; “ Mrs. Smith is in- 
disposed ”, and so on. An irate neighbouring squire, 
hearing of these strictures, called on Smith: “ If I 
had an idiot son, by Jove, I’d make him a parson” 
This was too good an opening and earned the fol- 
lowing reply: “Very probably, but I see your father 
was of a different mind ”’. 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMORISTS 

“I suppose the ordinary misprint gives me as much 
innocent fun as anything’, said J. B. BooTHROYD 
in ‘Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme). ‘ When I 
come across a parliamentary report with the head- 
line “ EQUAL YAP FOR*WOMEN” you can have all 
your Wodehouses and Thurbers and S. J. Perlemans; 
this does it in one—short, quick, and painless. But 
misprints are easy game. The best jokes are printed 
all too accurately, and they display a wondrous in- 
eptness with the arrangement of the English language 
sometimes: like the one from an-Australian news- 
paper, sent to me by an aunt for some entirely differ- 
ent purpose: “ Melbourne’s women cricketers”, it 
said, “‘ are finding early form, especially the bowlers, 
some of whom had remarkable figures at the end of 
Saturday’s game ” 

“ Then there is a rich vein of fun in readers’ letters 
to the Editor. Round about last Easter some one wrote to one of 
the London dailies—quite bluntly, no preliminaries of any kind: 
“ Dear Sir, I haye a hot-cross bun which is forty-five years 
old . *, and a long description of this thing, and how it had 
been put in an old tea-caddy in the middle of the first world war, 
and ending up: “Is this the oldest bun in the world? ” 

‘But I think pronouncements by authorities of one kind or. 
another make the best comic reading, on the whole. The Law 
Courts come off well. I have treasured one magistrate’s remark 
for ages: juvenile court, I suppose. He said: “ This irresponsi- 
bility in public places is quite deplorable. Most of us understand 
that you young people have to let off steam somewhere, but a 
railway station is not the place to do it! ” Or here’s a rare speci- 
men—and to enjoy the full bouquet, you ought to know that the 
speaker, a very distinguished chap, was giving evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, of all things. He said 
this: “What I have said has demonstrated 
that it is very difficult to find an answer to 
this question, but if I were pressed for an 
answer I would say that, so far as we can see, 
taking it rather by and large, taking one time 
with another, and taking the average of De- 
partments, the probability is, on the balance 
as a whole, that there would not be found to 
be very much in it either way”. 

“When you get this sort of magnificent fun 
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es bored, two states of — ‘The Death of Faust’: 

fe aA mind that he was ex- 

‘g é pert at blending— interesting; but would it not seem to you that 


PB .? your suggestions are a little contradictory to the tradition of the 
c we college? ’ ‘ Not at all, Master ’, replied the aspiring reformer, ‘I 
have. studied the history of the college, and I can assure you that 
_ my proposals are perfectly i in keeping with the ways of the college 
-_ over the last 300 years’. ‘This may well be’, said the Master, 
but” wouldn’t you agree that the last 300 years have been, to say 
the least of them, rather exceptional? ” : 

Of course, he was right; but speaking: bout Dr. _Faustus 


of the last 300, or even 400 years. For the modern extravagance 
is shown, in the most timely manner imaginable, by the trans- 
ae formations of meaning which the story of Dr. Faustus has under- 
___ gone since this ‘ insatiable speculator ’ and experimenter made his 
first appearance in literature: in the year 1587, in Germany, 
when the country was religiously dominated by Martin Luther. 
It wa then that a certain Johann Spies printed and published in 
-am-Main the catastr 
ho was, as we read, 


in to love forbidden things after 


f eo: le in order to search out the uttermost parts of heaven 
+ Peatccasth’, until he decided to ‘ try out and put into action certain 
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Bist austian doctrine and its abolition 


sing. that they made war on God, yea, like unto that evil pty 


who opposed God, and was, cast off by God on account of his 


" arrogance and presumption ’. 


With his magic wort gures, characters, and conjurations 
Faustus gathered sufficient intelligence of the Devil to know how 


‘to bargain with him. He must have owned a particularly precious 


soul for he sold it at an exquisite price: before going to Hell, he 
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an illustration by M. Retsch from Das Kloster (ed. Scheible) 


was to enjoy twenty-four years of researcher’s bliss, a period of 
time during which Hell 


was ‘to profit him 
‘greatly’ if he but re- 
nounced ‘all living 
creatures, and _ the 


whole heavenly host, 
and all human beings, 
for so it must be’. 
This grimly didactic 
and ruthlessly pious 
tale captured the popu- 
lar imagination as no 
other piece of German 
writing had done, with 
the exception - of 
Luther’s Bible; and like 
Luther’s German Bible 
it played, as it were, 
upon the instrument of 
the age with that sure- 
ness of touch attainable 
only through the col- 
laboration between a 
player of some genius 
and a score inspired by 
the Zeitgeist. Indeed, 
the story of Dr. Faustus 
was a great invention, 
and was to be treated 
again and again on 
many a evel of seriousness and macabre jocularity. It was trans- 
lated into other languages and made its way into England in a 
version which even claimed to be an improvement on the 
original. The translator gave his name as P. F: Gent on the title- 


. page of The Historie of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death 


of Doctor fohn Faustus, ‘newly imprinted and in convenient 


places imperfect. matter amended: according to the true Copie 


-a very lucky or a very brilliant publisher: 


printed at Franckfort’. Its chronology is uncertain; but the 


' translation must have followed the ‘ true Copie ’ with remarkable 


speed. For it was this English text which was read by Marlowe:| 


and instantly the provincial German tale was received into the 


poetic order of the Elizabethan stage; in the nick of time—for in 
1593 Marlowe was killed by an unknown adversary. 

Clearly, that Johann Spies in Frankfurt-am-Main was either 
ke had put into cir- 
culation a modest little volume by a modestly anonymous author; 


_and it proved to be the book of the epoch—and of many epochs. 


If ever a work made literary history, this one did. Marlowe, 


‘Lessing, Goethe, Heine, Lenau, Grabbe, Valery, Thomas Mann— 


‘ ords, figures, characters, and conjurations, in order to | 


“ 


this is a register of only its more notorious debtors. But its 


fascination was, and has remained, not only literary. Spies’s publi- 


cation was a tract for the times, bidding farewell to its readers 
with the admonition of Peter: ‘Be sober, be vigilant; because 
your adversary the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, secking 
whom he may devour’; "and leaving them i in no doubt where, at 
that hour, the lion roared most greedily: 


~~. 


in the minds of men 
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curiously suspicious of the instructions their, Church had given 
them about their world and their place in it; and who were now 
all of a sudden restlessly determined to probe forbidden depths. 
That time has passed, the mind has won its freedom, and the beast 
has not yet devoured us. Only that after centuries of free thought, 
free science, free testing, and free dare-devilling, there stood a 
doctor of nuclear physics in an American desert, watching the 
first experimental explosion of the atomic bomb, and saying 
that for the first time in his life he knew what sin was. The story 
published by Johann Spies of Frankfurt-am-Main in 1587 has 
indeed proved its power to stay. 


Raising Faustus’s Moral Stature 

Which were the passages in the original German text that were 
found wanting by the English translator? What was the ‘im- 
perfect matter’ that he chose to amend in ‘ convenient places ’? 
Was he, the Elizabethan, a man of such literary sophistication 
that he could not abide any native Lutheran crudities? No, it 
surely was not upon the prompting of sheer aesthetic refinement 
that he replaced the original’s very condemnatory diagnosis of 
Faust’s motives, ‘ for his frowardness, lawlessness, and wanton- 
ness goaded him on’, by the simple and certainly less con- 
demnatory statement, ‘for his Speculation was so wonderful ’; 
or that the remorseful exclamation of the German Faustus, 
‘Had I but had godly thoughts’, was changed in English to the 
far less contrite ‘ Had not I desired to know so much’. From such 
comparisons it would emerge that the amendments were not at all 
a matter of literary elegance.-True they were a matter of style: 
but of a comprehensive style of thought, feeling, and belief. A 
revolution of sensibility was astir between the wanton, lewd, dis- 
reputable, and godless enterprises of the German magician and 
the ‘ wonderful speculation’ of P. F. Gent’s audacious scholar. 
The textual changes he made may have been slight, but their 
specific gravity was considerable: P. F. Gent was driven—more 
by historical compulsion than literary design—to raise the moral 
stature of Doctor Faustus. For such were the calendar and 
geography of the times that yesterday’s wicked wizard would cross 
the frontier as tomorrow’s candidate for historic grandeur. 

No textual exegesis would be required in order to show the 
dramatic metamorphosis that took place in the estimate of Faust’s 
soul when Marlowe seized hold of the story; for at this point it 
would be enough to set the title of the original Faust-book, The 
Historie of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Doctor 
Faustus, against the title of Marlowe’s drama: The Tragical 
History of Dr. Faustus. Exit—and exit for good—the despicable, 
damnable blackguard, and enter the tragic hero. To be sure, there 
-is still damnation. But it is the downfall of a Prometheus and 
not the homecoming to Hell of a depraved creature. At least 
this is so in the fullness of Marlowe’s poetic conception, not- 
withstanding the frequent vacuities of dramatic execution; and 
even if no rumours had reached us of Marlowe’s doubtful ortho- 
doxy; even if we did not know that the man who taught him at 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, was burned for heresy, we yet would 


be struck by the running battle fought in his Dr. Faustus between 


poetry and story: the sensibility of the writer is in a state of 
flagrant insurrection against the opinions of his fable. 


Poetic Imagination 
_ The truth of the poetic imagination gives the lie to the religious 
assertiveness of the plot, and moments of exquisite poetry punish 
Hell. for its insistence upon the theologically proper outcome. 
Let the groundlings be righteously entertained by the farcical 
paraphernalia of Faustus’s ‘ frowardness, lawlessness, and wanton- 
ness *; in the upper ranks it is known that his ‘ Speculation’ is 
“so wonderful ’—or in Marlowe’s words: ‘ Sweet analytics, ’tis 
thou, hast ravished me’. And this could not be otherwise with a 
poet who shortly before, in Tamburlaine, had wished his birth- 
day blessings on the new aeon—the Faustian Age, as it was called 
by a much later historian—and wished it in the name of ‘Nature 
that teaches us ‘ to have aspiring minds’ and in 
Our-souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wand’ring planet’s course, 
_ Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
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And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves, and never rest... 
Such a soul, created by a God who is not ‘in one place circum- 
scriptible ’, 
But everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour— 
such a soul, created by such a godhead—what abominable offence, — 
one wonders, would it have to commit in order truly to deserve / 
the divine wrath that, against the very testimony of the poetry, 
settles even with Marlowe the ultimate fate of the profound 
Dr. Faustus? tee 
That the condemned hero emerges from Marlowe’s drama, by 
the verdict of its poetry, as incomparably more divine than the 
avenging divinity who, far from filling every continent’ with 
strange infusion of his sacred vigour, appears to spread every- 
where theological pedantry and petty demons peddling silly 
provocations—and so they fly inglorious agents provocateurs, ‘ in 
hope to get his glorious soul’, as Mephistopheles announces to 
Faustus: in this incongruity between the mind of its language 
and the mind of its action lies, as literary criticism would have to 
insist, the dramatic failure of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 
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The Blossoming Tree of Knowledge 

But literary criticism—the contemporary poor substitute for 
indisposed theology—would thus rightly imply that Marlowe’s 
sensibility was unable to do poetic justice to the doctrine of the 
Fall. For Marlowe would have had to do precisely this in order 
to make a perfect dramatic success of Dr. Faustus; and in his 
incompetence to do so he was fortified by the sensibility of his 
age. Why, Francis Bacon even believed that mankind would 
regain Paradise by climbing with empirical resolution to the top 
of the Tree of Knowledge, of the very tree which the author of 
the German Faust-book had planted in the centre of his story, 
with Faustus as a second Adam, Mephisto in his old serpentine 
role, and Helen of Troy as a somewhat shadowy Eve. With 
Marlowe’s poetry spring has come to the tree which once, in its 
mythological robustness, would have seemed immune from the 
seasonal changes. Suddenly it stands in full blossom, and in the 
absence of ripe apples Eve launches a thousand ships manned 
with explorers to explore the enticingly uncharted seas. Who 
speaks of Faust’s sin? The plot, but not the poetry. 

“Would you not agree that the last 300 or 400 years have been 
rather exceptional? ’ Yes; for in the course of those centuries 
the poetic truth of Dr. Faustus has been rendered into the prose: 
of science; and in the process it has shed all theological inhibitions 
fostered by the morality of the old Faustian plot—the morality 
of the Tree of Knowledge. The serpent has been chased off its 
branches, and the tree, bearing sinful fruit no more, received, on 
the contrary, its glorification at the hands of the new age. The 
searching mind and the restless imagination were declared sacro- 
sanct. It was a stupendous revolution, glorious and absurd. Its 
glories need no recalling. They still lie in state in our inert: 
our theatres, and our museums of art and science. 

But its absurd consequences pursue us, alas, with ieice 
vivacity. For we make a living, and shall make a dying, on the 
once triumphant Faustian spirit, now at the stage of its a 
degeneracy. Piccolo Faustus has taken over the world of the = 
mind. Wherever he sees an avenue, he will explore it—regardless = 
of the triviality or the disaster to which it leads; wherever he sees SS 
the chance of a new departure, he will take it—regardless of the = 
desolation left behind. He is so unsure of what ought tobe known 4 
that he has come to embrace a preposterous superstition: every- = 
thing that can be known is also worth knowing—including the eo 
manifestly worthless. Already we are unable to see the wood for a 
the trees of knowledge; or the jungle either. Galley-slaves of 
the free mind’s aimless voyaging, we mistake our unrestrainable — 
curiosity, the alarming symptom of spiritual tedium, for scientific | 
passion. Most of that which flourishes in these days as “ science ’. 
said Kierkegaard, is not science but indiscretion; and he and 
Nietzsche said that the natural sciences will engineer our des 
tion. 

Yet even at its splendid ig there was absu 
reckless in the Faustian eae of the fitter 
absolute emancipation i of mora 
ere gl aband 


t's between Heaven and Hell he de 


eaning? Can we, 
se of these words 


promise or a not so 
of hell-fire, what 
gods strike those 


h to destroy with the sense 
‘course, not an eternity o} -soul’s torment but 
things, the stale, murderous, unthinkable, 
pieces the Bomb, which 


es 
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ts very nents: 
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5 alas, 93 ilies: ‘so eeadilee that which has. ae it 
the Wi ngs of the eagle that. Dr, Faustus took upon 


earth, and ibe) innermost ‘parts of life ae matter, me to bring 
ee denen of his tery cannot tonal himself, ‘in control of 


all life on earth—the Faustian Leonardo da Vinci had an inkling 
this scientific Hell when he feared to make known his discovery 


of how to stay under water for long stretches of time: because — 


ie -. men would only use it for making machines with which to SEAS 
7 their wicked designs i into the seas. 

¢ = « Yet such timely reflections are still no answer to our Sesion, 
i ne For the atomic Armageddon would not bring home—home?—_ 
~ es _ the ancient meaning of damnation. It would be, on the contrary, 


‘may have acquired demonic properties on its journey from the 
hy * __ laboratories of science to the arsenals of power; but if so, then 
~ certainly without detriment to the proud theological meaningless- 
ong ness oh those scientific * truths ’ in whose pursuit the demon was 
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E all nae that rte children do hear at 
-school-work and examinations than unintelligent 
- children—which is why intelligence tests are used 

—  .Y YF at eleven-plus. However, intelligence is not the only 
7° a factor in determining school success, and there is much variation 
} in achievement among children of the same intelligence. Those 
fy ~ who do better than would be expected on the basis of their I. Q. 
alone “are sometimes called ‘over-achievers’; those who do less 


ef? 
, r 


. Py ash well are called ‘ under-achievers ’. One factor besides intelligence — 


eh which determines how well a child will do is how highly he is 
‘ motivated ’ to do well at school-work, that is how hard he works, 
and how keen he is to succeed in this sphere. In other words, to 
predict how well a given child will do at school—and afterwards 
for that matter—we must know both how intelligent he is and how 
hard he is prepared to work. 
_ We are not yet able to measure this second factor of how hard 
prepared to work as well as we can intelligence, but tests 
of what is known as ‘ achievement motivation ’ -do discriminate 
wee: r- and under-achievers, as well as between people who 
try more and less hard at Jaboratory tasks. One way of measuring 
SF achievement motivation is to show children pictures of rather 
3 Ss including one person of the same sex and about the 
the child. He is then asked to write down the first story 
into his head about what might be happening in the 
r-achievers tend to produce stories about people 
g to succeed, about people. competing against 


ir of excellence—such as get a prize or passing 


to the theological status and destiny of 5 ‘man’s 65) He became — 
~ the: “objective observer’ of creation and finally of himself. But 
the genius of invention that possessed him played him a trick. 


of the occasion’s - 


whether or not it 


them within the reach of man’s ever Dee eng untutored 
__ works demonstrations rather of life’s ultimate senselessness, or 


to overcome any be r 


In the long run he willy-niily became the inventor of a new aa 
of Hell: of the dull inferno of a world without meaning for the 
soul, a world ruthlessly examined by the detached mind and 
confusedly. suffered by the useless passions. If once Dr. Faustus 
had sold his soul to the devil for the promise of success in his 
search for Truth, he now tried to annul the bargain by turning 
scientist and insisting that in his role as a searcher for Truth he 


had no soul. Yet the Devil was not to be cheated. When the hour 
-came, he proved that this search, conducted behind the back of 
the soul, had led to a Truth that was Hell. - 
Let our Faust’ of science, thought, and letters loudly - protest 
against the Bomb! He need not be the Devil who asks: Are all 


their works testimony to the surpassing worth and sanctity of 


life? Are they, implicitly, a refutation and denunciation of any-— 


one who might think life base and senseless enough to render its 
destruction a matter of irrelevance? Or are not most of their 


even of the unholy mess of human affairs? And he need not be 
the Devil who says: There is a connexion between the threat 
of atomic annihilation and that spiritual nothingness with which 
the mind of the age has been fascinated for so long, between 
universal suicide and Dr. Faustus’s newly discovered damnation: 
a universe which, as a philosopher who knew his science put 
it, is ‘a dull affair, merely the hurrying of material, endlessly, 
meaninglessly ’. 

‘However you disguise it’, Whitehead wrote, ‘this is the 
practical outcome of the characteristic scientific philosophy which 


closed the seventeenth century °—and which may close- the 
twentieth, as we, alas, are bound to add, with a still more 


practical outcome of Dr. Faustus’s witty enterprise to outwit the 
Devil by creating a Hell of his own.—Third Programme 


/ 


.. , -. On Doing Well at School. 


cee “MICHAEL, ARGYLE considers the 


dierent attitudes. of children 


an examination. They may refer to some unique accomplishment, 
such as inventing something, or to long-term preparations 
for future success, such as becoming a doctor, or to being 


faced with obstacles. The under-achiever is less likely to refer 


to any of these themes when writing about the same pictures. 


_A standard method of scoring has been worked out which gives 


a measure of the amount of achievement motivation expressed 
in the stories. 

Another way of measuring a child’s need for success is to give 
him a questionnaire constructed by statistical methods similar to 
those which are the basis of intelligence tests. These consist of 
questions about how concerned the child is with success and 
failure. Such questionnaires show some agreement with the 
previous ‘ projective ’ method and also discriminate between over- 
and under-achievers. It must be admitted that this is all in the 


early stages of research, that the measures obtained are not exact 


or satisfactory and that, although different tests show some agree- 
ment, there is much room for. improvement. 
Why do some children work harder than others? One answer 
some psychologists have been inclined to give is that it depends on 
how much children have been rewarded for success, or for trying 
hard, on the one hand, and punished for not working hard on the 
other. A number of American studies have tested this hypothesis, 
in most cases comparing samples of children who were high and 
low in achievement motivation, to see if there was any evidence of 
different responses by parents to success and failure. Taking the 
eraules for punishment first, there seems considerable doubt 
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whether this has much effect. One study suggested that punish- 
ment for not trying hard enough produces achievement motiva- 
tion only when there is a harsh and rigid relation between parents 
and children. 


Why Intelligent Children Work Harder 

The effects of reward for achievement efforts are a little more 
positive. One study found that achievement motivation was pro- 
duced when parents reacted to achievement efforts: with emotional 
rewards—especially when they used demonstrative signs of 
affection. On the other hand, the same investigation showed that 
verbal ‘praise or material rewards had no effect at all. It looks as 
if the practice of giving children bicycles or sums of. money. for 
passing examinations may have little influence on their future 
efforts. A second kind of reward which seems to be relevant here 
is the experience of success at tasks. Experiments in which chil- 
dren were allowed to succeed or fail at laboratory tasks showed 
that success led to greater efforts on later occasions. This prob- 
ably explains why it is that, although children of a given intelli- 
gence vary in achievement motivation, there is a definite tendency 
for intelligent children to work harder. This is no doubt because 
they have had more experience of success than the less intelligent 
children. 

Thus children will develop a higher level of achievement moti- 
vation if they have received emotional rewards for ‘past efforts or 
success, and if they have had plenty of experience of success at 
school-work. This gives us a partial explanation of the origins of 
this form of motivation. It occurred to me that there might be 
two further aspects of parent-child relations involved, and so 
Dr. Peter Robinson—now at Hull University—and I carried out 
an investigation with five hundred grammar-school children to 
test these ideas. 

The first hypothesis made use of the fact that children, to a 
greater or less degree, identify with their parents—that is, take 
them as models for imitation; it was suggested that if the parents 
are themselves visibly hard-working and ambitious the children 
may acquire a similar pattern of motivation. Identification with 
parents was measured by the similarity of children’s description 
of their parents, and of the kind of person they would most like to 
be themselves, on a series of seven-point rating scales known as 
the ‘semantic differential’. If a child describes his ideal self in 
much. the same. way as he describes his father, we take it that he is 
identifying with his father. Our hypothesis was confirmed: 
children who report that their parents are hard-working and 
ambitious have a high need for achievement themselves if they 
identify-with their parents. The father has more influence than 
the mother, and the weakest. influence is that of mother on son, 


probably because this is the lowest identification link—that is, . 


boys do not want to become like their mothers. 


The Right Example and Environment 

“Parents who want their children to work hard through this 
mechanism must do two things: they must be visibly hard- 
working themselves, and they must bring about the conditions 
under which their children will identify with them. I have some- 
times followed the first principle by taking work home and doing 
it at the same table where my children are doing their homework. 
The second factor, the conditions for identification, is more com- 
plicated. In the first place, identification occurs only when the 
parent is living at home and spends a certain amount of time with 
the children. Secondly, the parent-child relation should be warm 
and satisfying to both parties. Thirdly, the parent should be suffi- 
ciently attractive, impressive, and acceptable to the child in 
relation to local standards of acceptability. It has been found that 
the children of immigrants tend to reject their parents as models, 
since they speak with the wrong accent, and so on. 

--Our second hypothesis was that if parents made firm and 


definite demands for achievement, and set definite standards to be © 


met, then the child would ‘ introject’ those demands; that is to 
say he starts to apply them to himself. This is similar to the 
theory of the conscience put forward by the psycho-analysts: 

parents approve and disapprove, and make exhortations about 
various kinds of behaviour. Eventually, it is suggested, the child 
starts doing to himself, when alone, what the parents would have 


done. If he transgresses, he is cross with himself and feels guilty. 


ness and discontent. On the other hand, scientists and industriali 
are strong in this need, — it there would bpies ns 
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To test our hypothesis we wked children to estimate the ie 
of their parents’ demands for achievement. We found that where 
such demands were said to be strong, the children’s motivation 
was higher. This has now been confirmed by two American 
investigators who also found that higher standards and stronger 
demands were made by the parents of achievers. One interesting 
part of our findings was that such exhortations influenced achieve- 
ment motivation as measured by the- projection test in which 
children were asked to write stories about pictures. Their con- 
scious concern with success as measured by a questionnaire was, 
however, unaffected. The explanation of this is probably that 
introjection creates a type of motivation of which we are not 
consciously aware, except perhaps as a vague and uneasy feeling ; 
that we ought to work harder. 

Again, it is likely that this mode of influence works only under 
certain conditions. A number of studies show that the introjection 
of a conscience occurs where there is a close, dependent, and 
rather intense relation between parent and child, and when 
parents react to transgressions in a very emotional way, expressing _ 
disappointment and withdrawing love. 

Although it looks as if achievement motivation can be im- 
planted in children in this way, I am inclined to think that it is 
perhaps undesirable to do so. The person whose achievement 
motivation comes from his conscience feels that he ought to work 
hard rather than positively choosing to; he will be driven by 
unconscious compulsions and experience a good deal of tension 
and guilt. In our study we found, furthermore, that the people 
who had this kind of conscience were mainly concerned to avoid Leen 
failure, whereas those who developed their motivation through ; 
identification were more concerned with the positive pursuit of 
success. If this kind of motivation can be created just as well 
through reward and identification, these are probably healthier 
procedures than that of the introjection of exhortations and 
standards. 


A Source of Later Frustration 

Is it desirable for parents to encourage the development of 
achievement motivation at all in a society where many will be 
unsuccessful in school and similar work? Provided the child is 
intelligent, this will enable him to make full use of his intelligence 
—and many able young people never get to university through a 
lack of encouragement by parents. If the child is not intelligent, 
unduly high motivation will only be a source of later frustration. 
Often, through vagaries of genetics, highly intelligent parents 
have children of only average intelligence, who are unfairly 
expected to be as clever as their parents: these are cases in which 
too much achievement motivation, usually of the introjected 
variety, leads to much later unhappiness. This is particularly a 
problem for the child with more intelligent brothers or sisters. 
Such children should be diverted into non-academic spheres. of 
achievement as soon as possible. 

- On the whole, intelligent children obtain more experience of 
success, and thus develop achievement motivation; the right 
people get the right motivation: we want to do what we are good 


‘at. This may go wrong, however, with children who have been 


put up to a higher form, and never get enough success; or with 
children at remote country schools, who through lack of competi- 24 
tion get too much. Such children acquire a high level of Pi 
motivation combined with ‘too optimistic a view of their own  __ 
abilities, which can be a source of trouble. when: they Bicet StONEer ea a 
competition. et 
Whether, in the long run, ee evient motivation is a valuable rhe 
personality trait for a society to develop in its members cin give = 
rise to interesting speculation. On the one hand, since few can 
succeed, there is no doubt that the too-widespread development  _ 
of such anibitions in any society can be a source of much unhappi- 
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By J. M. RICHARDS 


Mr. Richards is joint editor of the ‘ Architectural Review’, 
and the author of ‘An Introduction to Modern. Archi- 
tecture’ 


HE buildings that the Architect’s Department 

of the London County Council has designed 

during the past ten or twelve years are among 

the best in Britain. People come from all over 
the world to inspect arid admire them, and Londoners 
themselves have become accustomed, as they go about 
their city, to see whole new urban landscapes being 
created by the L.C.C. in places as various as Stepney 
and Poplar, Roehampton, Bermondsey and the Elephant 
and Castle; and if they are people with a discriminating 
and*unprejudiced eye, these have greatly strengthened 
their confidence in modern architecture’s ability to 
bring back order and dignity, as well as efficiency, to 
city life. 

The work of the L.C.C. architects has often been 
praised in recent years, but this is the moment to 
praise it again when the Department that produces 
it is threatened with extinction by the dismantling of 
the L.C.C.. itself—and not only to praise it; but to 
understand how its achievements have been managed 
and what is in danger of being lost when it goes. For 
it is not. only a high standard of building that this 
Department, staffed by some hundreds of architects, 
has achieved, but something rather more difficult: an 
organization that can develop ideas, can investigate 
and experiment with new techniques and, above all, 


Mixed housing development at Roehampton by the L.C.C. architects 


Left: L.C.C. housing, Loughborough Road, S.W.9—a tall block formed 
of two-storey maisonette units 
Photographs: * Architectural Review ” 


can improve its own programmes by studying and analysing the 
needs of the people it serves. 

The ideas the L.C.C. architects have contributed are manifold; 
they include many that we now associate as a matter of course 
with good modern practice. For example, what is called mixed 
development in housing, in which flats in tall, well spaced towers 
contrast with groups of houses informally laid out and sympa- 
thetically exploiting a well-treed landscape, in a way that only 
Scandinavian architects had done before. The L.C.C. has deve- 
loped this idea inspiringly in its Roehampton estates in south-west 
London, which have lately transformed the skyline as well as the 
social character of the whole area between Wimbledon Common 
and Richmond Park. 

In other estates it has made enterprising use of other ideas, like 
pedestrian and vehicle separation in the large reconstruction areas 
in the war-devastated East End or the use of tall buildings com- 
posed wholly of maisonettes, both there and south of the river, 
which-not only provide very liveable family dwellings on sites 
that have to be densely built up, but a solution to one of the 
most intractable aesthetic problems housing architects have been 
confronted with. The endlessly repeated small window-units of 


- multi-storey buildings tend to be both boring and overpowering 
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64 
‘but the two-storey units of which maisonettes are composed have 
relieved the monotony effectively—since alternate floors are 
different—and broken down the scaleinto something more human. 

That is only one small example of the sort of contribution the 
L.C.C. architects have been so skilful at making to the growth of 

maturity and sensibility in mass- produced modern architecture. 
They have shown how sensitively the new and economical 
materials like concrete frames and panel walls can be handled; 
they have led the way in the design of special types of school and 
of old people’s homes; and they have been pioneers in all sorts 
of matters of policy ranging from the profound social analysis that 
has preceded their housing enterprises to the patronage of the 
fine arts in commissioning sculpture and wall paintings for public 
places. In fact they have provided a patch of light in the gloom 


of contemporary mediocrity. So often when we hear that some 


site or area is to be rebuilt our heart sinks at the prospect, unless 
it is to be done by one of a small handful of architectural offices. 
But if it is an L.C.C. project we know we can look forward to 
something interesting, often exciting, and at: worst acceptable. 
Perhaps even more relevant to my present theme, the L.C.C. 

pioneered the system of group working in large architectural 
offices; this allows groups of young architects to take responsibility 
for a project and see it right through, instead of playing a minor 
part in many projects while only those at the top of a great 
administrative pyramid were granted responsibility and scope for 
their design ideas. This system is one of the secrets of the L.C.C.’s 
high standard, and it explains why the Architect’s Department 
became—within a few years of Robert Matthew being appointed 
its head in 1948—one that enterprising young architects flocked 
‘to join from all over the country: something remarkable seeing 
that public architectural offices had previously been regarded as 
places to go to if you just wanted a safe routine job. 

- Since then the department has built up not only a great 
reputation but an enormous fund of experience and expertise. 
Now all this enlightened activity is to come to an end, if the 
reorganization of London’s government that has just been 
announced goes forward as planned. 


Too Many Overlapping Authorities 

I am not concerned here with the political rights and wrongs 
of the decision to do away with the L.C.C. I will only say that 
some kind of reorganization was due. It was becoming more and 
more evident that too many overlapping authorities were involved 
in the administration of London, and that the area included when 

the county of London was created in 1888 was far too small. 
London, as we know it, extends into several other counties and 
needs dealing with as a single region. 

Enlargement of scope and a simplified administration are 
therefore the two things needed, and in general the new set-up 
promises to provide them—except in the sphere of architecture. 
I have the impression that the Royal’Commission on whose report 
the Government is acting simply failed to understand the archi- 
tectural implications of what it was recommending. 

Since the present London County Council is to be dismantled, 
its Architect’s Department will come to an end, and the proposal 
seems to be that such things as housing and schools, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the present Architect’s Department’s work, 
should become the responsibility of the individual metropolitan 
boroughs. Some of the present boroughs are to be combined, and 

“some borough boundaries altered, to give a minimum population 
of 100,000 and a population in most cases of about 200,000. This 
brings me to my first criticism of the new architectural set-up. 
The population even of the proposed enlarged boroughs is far too 
small to support:a first-rate architectural office. 

It is about the same as that of a middle-sized provincial town— 
say Southampton or Swansea or Sunderland—and we know from 
experience how second-rate the buildings put up by towns of this 
size are. I am making no specific criticisms of these particular 
towns. They are no worse than dozens of others. The truth is 
that with few exceptions—and they are places with rather larger 
populations, like Coventry and Sheffield—the standard of local 
authority architecture everywhere in Britain is poor and doesn’t 
approach that of the L.C.C. And I may add that—again with 
hardly an exception—the present London boroughs are no better. 

It is true that most of these—provincial towns and London 
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‘another held the post of architect to the L.C.C. And apart from 


of a civilian department, and Donal 


up a development group, which has made the new War Office” 
building projects among the most interesting and peor a = 


development groups are 
most valuable techniques 
-when public offices are grouping 


enough to support them, the 


SNE 


boroughs alike—have no oie or borough architect; ihe buildings Kae 
are designed by junior architectural assistants in the surveyor’s or 
engineer’s departments, and sometimes even by surveyors without 

any architectural qualifications. But can we be sure that the mew 
London boroughs will all set up properly qualified architects’) == 
departments? Even if they do, they will be too small to employ 
first-rate architects at the head of them. The L.C.C. has the 

scope and resources to pay top salaries and get the best men. 

Some of the leading architects in the country have at one time or 


this there are not at the moment enough really good architects 
to go round. If borough architects’ departments were set up and 
the money available to appoint first-class men to lead them, the 
men would not be forthcoming. 


Benefits from Accumulated Experience 

Those are reasons why a borough of 200,000 population itietet 
certainly will not produce good architecture. There are even. more 
important reasons why—however well-qualified its stafl—it simply 
cannot produce architecture of the range and quality the L.C.C. 
has been producing lately. Because this can only result in a 
department with enormous resources and an enormous quantity of 
work passing constantly through it. Apart from the salary and 
status that it is then possible to give to the senior architects, a 
large quantity of work allows a fund of experience to be built up 
so that each new project can benefit from the lessons learnt in 
previous onces. It happens that the two types of work local 
authority architects are specially concerned with—housing .and 
schools—are the types that benefit most from accumulated 
experience of this kind. 

One of the important things about the L.C.C. has been 
the development work that has gone on continuously in the ~ 
Architect’s Department which, once again, is big enough to carry 
some staff not engaged on actual building. More and more large 
architectural offices have lately been setting up development 
groups, following the example of Hertfordshire County Council, 
the Ministry of Education, and the L.C.C., and the importance ee 
of such groups is being increasingly recognized. They engage 
themselves on research into needs and means, in working out new > 
ideas and new technical methods of achieving them, using as their 
raw material the data and experience obtained from the mass of 
work passing through the office. Many of the most significant 
advances in current housing and school building practice have 
come from the work of such development groups. 

But a small office such-as that of a middle-sized city or an 
average county—to say nothing of a London borough—cannot 
afford to support a development group, nor has it the work to feed 
it with ideas and experience. That is why the very successful 
CLASP organization was set up a few years ago by several counties, ) 
led by Nottinghamshire, pooling their resources. They produced - 
an advanced and economical method of prefabricating schools, __ 
which was economical only because of the size of the combined 
authority using it. The primary school that won the main prize 
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for Britain at last year’s Milan Triennale was a standard CLASP 
_ school. 


‘The SCOLA Organization 


Following the success of CLASP, a similar organization called 
SCOLA has just been set up by four other counties, also for 
research, development and the more economical construction of 
schools. And after schools, housing: three northern cities, Shef- 
field, Leeds, and Hull, announced recently a joint development — . 
group to deal with housing in a similar way. Again, when the 
building needs of the War Office w F, recently put in the hands Id 

Gibson, the moving spirit _ 
behind CLASP, was made Director of Works there, he at once set. 


the country. It seems tragic that just at the moment ssa 
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Wall decoration by Antony Hollaway on a-staircase in the L.C.C.’s Brandon housing estate, Southwark 
- London County Council 


It is not only the cost and quality of architecture we have to 
worry about; it is also the’quantity. At présent we are all concerned 
about housing shortages. The remedy is to build more quickly, 
which means making the best use of up-to-date methods, such as 
the prefabrication of large wall units, which are being successfully 
used already in half the European countries. The L.C.C. is making 
experiments in this direction, but it is another thing that can be 
done only by a housing authority with large resources and by 
architects handling many jobs at a time, organized to experiment 
and to improve techniques as they go along, which a London 
borough could not possibly do on its. own. . 

Moreover, good architecture is not a thing by itself; it depends 
on good territorial planning and control of the use of land. The 
brave new London we have been dreaming about since the end 
of the war has been a long time coming. What fragmentary 
instalments of it we have been given we owe to the planning and 
architectural work of the L.C.C. Further progress depends on the 
large operation, on a single London government’ being given a 
chance of building to a single plan; it cannot be created by 
splitting responsibility up among a number of boroughs. 

It is true that among the new government proposals is a Greater 
London Council, to be responsible for the larger of London’s 
administrative needs, including town-planning, but the separation 
of town-planning from architecture is almost bound to be 
disastrous. At present the L.C.C. architect is also the planning 
officét, but the idea for the future is that some of the planning 
department’s functions are to be delegated to the enlarged 
boroughs along with the architecture. The boroughs, for example, 
are to handle applications for planning consent in their area, 
which concern height, shape, purpose, and siting of the building 
for which consent is asked. How such decisions are to be taken 
independently of the general planning of London no one seems 
yet to have worked out. 

Can we now be more positive and suggest what ought to be 
done? I have-said that the large area the Greater London Council 
is now to control is an improvement on the much smaller area the 
L.C.C. controls; whether it is big enough for proper regional 
planning is doubtful, but that is another story. I have also said 
that good architecture, such as we now get from the L.C.C., 
we can continue to get only from a large organization. So 


- somehow architectural policies, the development of planning and 
- building techniques, and the maintenance of architectural 
standards must continue to be centralized. But this need not 
_. Prevent a good deal of responsibility being given to the boroughs 
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‘if that is what the Government 
wants—and there is something to 
be said for it if it will help to main- 
tain local character and encourage 
local morale. The boroughs could 
work out what they want and get 
a central architectural authority 
to realize it for them—acting in 
fact as the central authority’s 
clients. On the other hand, if they 
are willing to set up their own pro- 
perly qualified architects’ depart- 
ments they could, without too 
much danger of loss of quality, do 
much of their own building, as 
long as they have the research and 
development services of the central 
authority at their disposal, and as 
long as they work within the 
framework the, authority sets up. 
By some such means co-ordination 
could be ensured and London 
could avoid the necessity of 
throwing away all the expertise 
and experience the L.C.C. has 
accumulated. 

But the architectural authority 
would have also to undertake pro- 
jects of its own, because there are 
urgently needed schemes of urban 
renewal—such as the rebuilding 
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of Piccadilly Circus—which are far beyond the scope of individual 


boroughs. A central architectural authority, closely linked with 
the central planning authority, could be given power and finance 
to carry out such schemes—and by doing so could set the pace 
for the smaller authorities. 

The L.C.C.’s recent achievements have been possible only 
because it had behind it one of the world’s largest and most 
experienced social and administrative machines. One advantage 
of this is that it allows the architects to concentrate on their 
proper job; but, at the same time, when building for purposes like 
housing and education, architects need the inspiration of a 
coherent social objective. This is where the strength of the present 
L.C.C. lies: in its close integration of social, administrative, 
territorial, and architectural planning. It is absolutely essential, 
in my view, that this should be carried over into.the new adminis- 
tration the Government is planning for London. 

—Third Programme 


A Certain Man 


Coming down Ridgegrove Hill, the charging wind 
Dislodging slate suns from the cliffs of air, 

I saw a stranger by disaster pinned 

In blood and granite to the roadway there. 


His palms of silver bled with burning light. 
Roses of blood broke at his throat, his thighs. 
The scarlet insect of his tongue blazed bright. 
The tall fly trudged the forest of his eyes. 


His head as some sea-dug Apollo’s held 

Upon my knees, I scooped his coins of breath, 
Watched where the reef of wounds with water welled, 
Drowning his nakedness with decent death. 


‘ Tell me your name that I may now provide 
Your parable with wine and oil and bread ’. 
‘I am the Good Samaritan ’, he cried, 
Caught at my clutch of swords, my fingers red. 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 
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- i: #] UDWIG FEUERBACH i is a thinker who nowadays is not 
He. 2 Seo ‘rated highly. If we remember him at all it is only for 
| a fae eee the preponderant influence which he exerted on a man 
ud far bigger than himself. One may ask whether to be a 
- han great influence is not itself a kind of greatness and whether in 
as.) this: ‘particular instance conventional judgment has not under- - 
valued a man whose pedantry has unfortunately come near to- 
ae a: concealing his genuine originality. For the fact that Feuerbach 
__ is a sort of bridge between two of the most powerful intellectual. 


____ constructions which the nineteenth century has to offer—Hegelian- 
£- sism and Marxism—should not blind us to the possibility of his 
- own ideas being in some respects an advance upon both; less 
eeiBid that is, and more capable of varie and. develop- 
KS cae _ ment. rot Ses ea, ae 
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. Heoeraetide’ Héligion 

+ Feuerbach’s connexion with Marxism ae made us Sorbet how 
peat ~ essentially ‘theological his whole outlook was. As Engels com- 
ta _ plains, he by no means sought to abolish religion but to perfect 


— 


7°) at Philosophy itself was to be absorbed i in religion. ‘The periods | 
a ‘ are: distinguished only by 


of humanity’, Feuerbach wrote, 
eee changes. A historical ‘movement is fundamental only 
_ when it is rooted in the heart of man... The heart is the essence 
of religion ’. And yet we always think of him as—except for Marx 
__» himself—the arch-atheist of his age. To sharpen the paradox, the 


out of his way to insist that the attitude of this ‘ anti-theologian ’ 
is ot als actually more theological than that of many theologians, and 
that certainly no philosopher of his own time penetrated the 


ipa) axe-had: éyer- ‘spoken with such pertinence. 

~ ts In this” verdict I believe Barth to. be “entirely Rene Tike 

_ Kierkegaard, ‘Feuerbach is more than a merely nineteenth-century 

_ figure. His shadow falls across the intellectual scene of the twen- 

tieth, for he is almost as direct an ancestor of. Heidegger’ S or 

_ Sartre’ 's existentialism as he is of Marxist communism. 
Whatever Feuerbach’s place in the general history of philosophy 


joys no one’s favour—his contribution to the philosophy of 
religion, and in particular to the philosophical understanding of 
_ Christianity, is, I personally consider, something to be taken 
__ seriously. I would even claim that his best-known work, The 
_ Essence. of Christianity, which George Eliot translated into 
_ English as long ago-as 1854, is the most perceptive study of the 
_ naturt of Christian belief from a non-supernaturalistic standpoint 
ever to have been attempted. Beside it a good deal of our recent 
_ discussion about the logical status of theological’ propositions 
appears jejune and formalistic. For what Feuerbach rightly is 
concerned with—and he himself was remarkably well read in the 
— classical literature of the Christian faith—is not what such pro- 
Positions ahs to say a what they should be taken to mean. 
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man’s moral being, a permanent possession which not even a 
scientific civilization can afford to dispense with. But it is possible 
—an implicitly held, imaginatively conceived, and practically 
ief, that is—modern Christendom has substituted, 
intains, ‘only’ an apparent religion—an objectively definable 
Ag capable of being imparted to the ignorant and undiscrim- 
ultitude. But the historic cree and ime get are no 


ie 


replacing it with an empirically based anthropology. : 
“of sterile baptismal water I put the beneficent 
effects of real water’. 


-.__ arch-theist—if I may so call him—of ours, Karl Barth, has gone - 


existing theological situation as effectigely, as he did and that few — 


“4 “—and nowadays, except among Marxists, post-Hegelianism en- | 


ae "The Pacis of his ‘argument is the. distinction he draws. 
between religion and theology. Religion is a necessary aspect of 


r religion to be killed by its own dogma. Indeed for real religion — 
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‘more than a collection of vecbal ae hor former power over 
the human spirit has largely vanished.-So what Feuerbach sets 


out to do is to turn the minds of his readers away from such 
illusory signs to the truth behind them—away from a mythological 


“transcendence ’, the representations of which are in any case 
- drawn only from terrestrial experience, to a real and intelligible 
“immanence ’"—namely, the life of man himself in its fullest 


dimension of depth. His purpose, he says, is to change ‘ the 


_ friends of God into friends of man, believers into thinkers, wor- 
shippers into workers, candidates for the other world into students 


of this world, Christians, who on their own confession are half- 
animal and half-angel, into new men—whole men’ 


accomplished however by getting rid of an otiose theology and 
‘Instead ’, 
he tells us, 


-Man is what he eats: der Mensch ist was er isst. And certainly 


_ one can only be a philosopher by being a man, since it is he, not 


the Ego, or Reason, who thinks. But what exactly is man? He is 


not an isolated unit; he exists only in community, only in. the © 
‘oneness of the humanity he shares with his neighbour. And this 


oneness of ‘I’ and ‘ Thou” is what we really mean by God. In it 


‘the pride of egoism is destroyed, self-alienation overcome, recon- _ 
-ciliation—the aim of all religion—achieved. View the traditional - 


Christian creed in this light and the authentic character and pur- 
pose of theology become manifest. God as the epitome of all 
realities and perfections is nothing other than a compendious 


summary devised for the limited individual, the quintessence, in — 


Feuerbach’s own words, of ‘the generic human qualities dis- 
tributed among men, in the self-realization of the species in the 


course of world history’. Hence the Christian dogmas are to be 


interpreted as the archaic figures of a still continuing experience. 


An Intellectual Puzzle 
Clearly what we have here is a radical form of what is nowa- 


days called demythologizing. Christian theology as it has come 
down to us through the ages is an intellectual puzzle the solution 


of which is a matter for history and psychology; and what it 
signifies can be meaningfully expressed only in terms of moral 


attitudes. A pre-scientific ‘ age of faith’ could take the symbolism 


literally, just as it took the Bible literally; but for us that is 
impossible. Christianity as a metaphysical problem can never 
be unravelled because the mythological element embedded i in it 
ensures that it can never be stated without contradictions. 

At present the word ‘demythologizing’ is used almost 
exclusively of the opinions and arguments of the eminent scholar 
and theologian who coined it. I am not myself aware of the 
extent to which Bultmann might knowingly have taken. his cues 


_from Feuerbach. But what in his view, no doubt rightly, will 


have to be the interpretative project of a whole generation of 
thinkers was accomplished in all its outlines by the author of 
The Essence of Christianity; for his work anticipates in striking 


fashion not only Bultmann’s-own views but still more those of — 
Bultmann’s extremer left-wing critics and Sears, Kamlah 


and Fritz Buri. . 

In fact the reader quickly discovers i in Fenerbacl the complete 
programme of a system of Christian doctrine in which each item 
becomes, point by point, the symbol of a purely humanistic 
evaluation: the love and suffering of God, the mystery of the 
Trinity, the Logos-concept, - the Virgin Mary, the dogma of 


- creation ex nihilo, the biblical miracles, the Imago Dei, and the 


hope of immortality. Take, for example, what might be thought 
the central Christian belief, that ‘God is love’. It means, in 


- Feuerbach’s understanding of it, the love that satisfies our deepest 


longings. God, he says, is Himself ‘the realized desire of the 


. This is not 
the denial of religion but its affirmation. The task can only be 
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“heart, lifted up to the certainty of it 
that undoubting certainty before which n 


‘(but nothing less than) the essence of human feeling—‘ that 
unlimited, pure feeling which is its own object’, an unutterable 
sigh, lying in the depths of the heart—a view which, surely, has 


more in it of the true spirit of religious aspiration and dependence ~ 
than the rather _Prosaic moralism of Professor R. B. BretareaS s 


exhortation to ‘an agapeistic way of life’. 


Dogma of the Incarnation 

So, too, with the dogma of the incarnation: what in principle 
does it mean? The theological answer i§ that God made himself 
human—in the words of St. Augustine—in order that man might 


become divine: Deus homo factus est ut homo Deus fieret. Here, - 


as Feuerbach rightly stresses, is the focal point of the Christian 
creed. Yet as traditionally stated it imvolves not merely a 


* mystery ’, as this term is commonly used by theologians, but a 


‘contradiction due to the confusion of a metaphysical Absolute 
with a mythological Deity. 
We may conceive the divine either as an abstract entity— 
though this Feuerbach believes to be really without meaning—or 
else as a Brocken-spectre projection of humanity, but not as both, 
and not within the framework of a single doctrinal scheme. He 
prefers to see it as an attempt to realize the human form of a 
God who already in his nature—‘in the profoundest depths of 
his soul ’"—is a merciful and therefore a human God. So Christ 
becomes the reflection of our humanity in its oneness. If you like, 
he is our own consciousness of our unity. Whoever loves man for 
the sake of man is ipso facto a Christian. Nay, he is “Christ 
himself ’, a conclusion which Feuerbach: draws in all seriousness 
and humility. 
Traditional Christianity has never had to meet a more = fornia 
able argument, because Feuerbach. explains the Christian 
experience without necessarily explaining it away. On the 
contrary, so far from dismissing it as an illusion he recognizes 

it to be both real and important. He aims conscientiously to 
"preserve what is of essential worth in the Christian religion from 
_ the mounting débris of its theological systems; and he does this, 


not on the old-fashioned liberal principle of detaching supposedly 
credible doctrines from others supposedly incredible, but. by 


treating them all—the Marian dogma ‘included—on , purely 


existential lines as the most splendid attempt man has ever made 


' to comprehend himself, his nature, and his destiny. In this 
Feuerbach plainly anticipates the efforts of some modern 
existentialists who also might profess and call . themselves 
Christians while rejecting orthodox Christianity entirely. Neither 
he nor they, however, wish to reject what may loosely (and 
doubtless ambiguously) be called the Christian ‘ values ’, without 


which indeed man may well appear as, in Sartre’s famous 


expression, une passion inutile; or even worse, as the soulless 
‘mechanism that he sometimes actually seems to want to become. 


In. fact Feuerbach, as I see him, stands firmly in the line of 
thought which extends from Luther to Schleiermacher, Ritschl — 


and Harnack. (Nietzsche always contended that German 


4 philosophy was soaked in theology and that the professor’s gown 


could not disguise the figure of the parish pastor.) The Wesen—the 
essence—of Christianity for Feuerbach is something psychological 
_ and. moral: 

difference—not to the transcendent Object of the creed but to 
_ the iumged experience of the believer. hy 


The Gospel Truth 


This is a far more uncompromising doctrine sian Bultmann’s s. 


Bultmann unflinchingly demythologizes, until he reaches that 


inner heart of Christian belief which he identifies ‘with the 
kerygma, the gospel truth. Thus he remains, in the most vital 
matter, on the near side of orthodoxy and would maintain, again 


_ with all orthodox theology, that the validity of the religious 
_ experience depends on its possessing a transcendent ground the 


existence of which faith posits and philosophy, for what it is 
worth, pth depicts. In other words, there is no religion — 
_ without the 


ne’ ii + 
no Coats claim | of the z 
jntellect, no objection coming from external experience, can 
stand ’. In the idea of an infinitely loving Father we have simply ~ 
to beware of false paradoxe 


if God himself is at all - 


same thing. Those who object to Christianity for fastening its , 
opposite direction. It is a strain which Feuerbach himself—and 


2 EcHee humanism, has once again see to the fore. 


dear to the bourgeois intellectual. For that, surely, all Christians - 


earlier than Marx, have said and shown in practice that the very 


or Max Stirner were prompt to point out. The foundation of the 
‘Christian experience is that man is not God but faces God; and» s 


And of desire with all its hidden. shocks. Sete er 


a faith-attitude. But it looks—and here is the — 


a Passion’ can 2 hide i in any ete 


joie ah of a continuous wen between tw 
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worse, no more than attempts 1 


also paradox, and of a kin 


other hand, resolves the less 


Seite revelation ’ 9 15 a katy curses et 
ment of it as an existential fact. For the how of Beles 
important than the what. : 
Feuerbach, in emphasizing 1 the OS of ‘man, at ‘once sends - 
us back to the tradition of Christian thinking which finds in the 
incarnation alone any really comprehensible expression of what 
God and his purposes are. This ‘ incarnationalist ’ type of dlociaanges 3 
—to be culled from almost every page of so very orthodox a 
teacher as our own Henry Scott Holland, for example—urges ‘hares 
the divine for us must mean the vision of a new humanity. And I~ 
take it that in concerning themselves with the ‘Jesus of history’? _ 
as the true fount of faith the liberal theologians imply much the — 
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gaze on some wholly trans-historical Beyond overlook an ancient, — 
deep, and persisting strain within. it which points in almost the ~ 


Marx following him—gravely underrated but which a good deal — 
of modern theology, stimulated in part at least by Feuerbach’s 


- 


Doenugeanh Materialeamas le ; Fae 
The author of The Essence of Christianity also ade it ones re } 
to disengage religion from the class-structure in which -it had 
become embedded over the centuries. His down-to-earth 
materialism at once shatters the hierarchical, King-of-Heaven 
image which portrays God as an autocratic potentate or a super-_ 
‘squire—as perhaps too that of the celestial professor of philosophy 


are in Feuerbach’s debt. As Karl Barth asks: could the Church, 


knowledge of God inherently and powerfully involves and 
veces a liberation from all idols and pecnclaee eagaicnictaes 
‘Feuerbach has of course his shallows, as critics like Kierkegaard 


until he realizes this truth he cannot see himself as the creature 
he is. Yet Feuerbach understood that no ‘ truth’ can be communi- Ras ie 
cated or even stated unless in the context of human existence, the 3 <a 
homely here-and-now of which the central mystery of the 
Christian creed is the abiding symbol. That is why he is still 
uemeeey important.—T hird - hea TAB: pe 


" Limpets and cowries, ones ne hands aha out. = E; .?. 
Lifeless they are yet bear the weight of doubt _ | a 


- Once, as a child, I might fee reseed the shell si 1. eae 
Close to my ear ‘and thought I heard the sea. . Ke 
_ Now I hear absence sighing quietly. — 5 na 
da am the one who makes ees: the bell. ne 


I cannot see it, yet the simply knowing 1 years 
_ That you have marked Seas any Tove grog 
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_ plaints and dispose 
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_ The Royal Academy’s Winter Exhibition 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HINGS are pretty grim up at Coketown this winter. 

The Alderman Gradgrind Museum and Art Gallery, 

which used to boast of one really important picture, has 

now shed that solitary jewel from its crown; it is away, 

up in London at the Burlington House Exhibition entitled 
“Primitives. to Picasso’? together with the cream of our other 
provincial galleries, there to surfeit the jaded appetites of those 
spoilt cockneys. Don’t imagine that it was sacrificed without a 
pang, or that it was 
much fun filling the 
vacant space with a 
Briton Riviere. For 
the wealthier cities it 
may have been easy 
enough, but of these 
there are only a few. 
Nevertheless — the 


begin with the com- 


of them—the- com- 
plaints, I say, will be 
based upon a prouder 
vein of local patriot- 
ism. ‘Why’, it will 
be asked, ‘ did they 
not take our splen- 
did Gainsborough 
instead’ of that rub- 
bishy Stubbs?’ I 
myself could have 
told the organizers 
where. they might 
have found a capital 
Fuseli and a very 
good Terry Frost, 
neither of whom are 
represented. More 
seriously, I am sotry that the Camden Town painters should be 
represented only by one Spencer Gore and a Gilman which gives 
little idea of his genius; for here the provinces are particularly 
wealthy. 

This is all very ungrateful, for this exhibition is really a great 
treat and a grand affair; the organizers are to be congratulated, 
they have found plenty of surprising and beautiful things and 
they have arranged them very well. Just to show how grand an 
affair it is, and because I was once rather beastly and perhaps a 
little unfair about this picture, I am illustrating this article with 
the Glasgow Giorgione. Not that I am going to write about this 
or any of those other works that, quite obviously, you must go 
to see at Burlington House: Liverpool’s Ercole di Roberti, the 
Cézannes, the Seurat, and the Bonnard from Glasgow, the Bristol 
Pietro da Cortona and her Giovanni Bellini, nor even the Greco 
from Barnard Castle or the fauve Derain from Leeds. Such an 
enumeration will, surely, be enough to give you a notion of the 
standards that prevail; but the charm of this exhibition lies in 
the opportunities that it gives for making discoveries. Therefore 
I would like to speak of three paintings which may be unfamiliar 
to many readers. 

First, and best known I fancy, Salvator Rosa’s ‘ St. John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness ’, which is Usually at Kelvingrove. It is 
a big picture and one of the most intensely gloomy landscapes 
ever painted: not that it shows any sad convulsion of nature but 
that its frozen. leaden colours strike a chill into the heart. 
Salvator’s twisted, shaggy trees ascend in mournful agony against 
his cold white and dead blue sky; in the middle distance his rocks 
tumble in melancholy confusion across the scene and the only 


- 
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‘The Adulteress brought before Christ ’ by Giorgione 


touch of vivid—I ‘should say lurid—colour is to be found in the 
silver, puce, sharp blue and still sharper yellow robes of a few 
distressed sojourners in the wilderness. The picture is simply but 
very effectively united by a series of short vigorous horizontals 
formed by the frayed clouds, the foliage of trees, the angles of 
rocks, the indicative arm of a traveller, and the planes of stagnant 
water. Altogether a dramatic, splendid and horribly discomforting 
piece of work which, though I have attempted to describe it in 
formal terms, strikes 
one above all as an 
essay in elegiac 
feeling. 

One could not, as 
they say, ‘ live? with 
the Salvator, whereas 
“Many Happy Re- 
turns of the Day’ by 
Frith — the chief 
glory of Harrogate 
Art Gallery—is an 
eminently domesti- 
cated work; perhaps 
it is sometimes easier 
to cohabit with talent 
than with genius. I 
don’t want to try to 
make too much of 
Frith’s talent; but it 
is real enough. In 
looking at this pic- 
ture, begin not by 
considering the cheer- 
fully animated din- 
ner table that holds 
the centre of the 
canvas, but. the 
gasolier above and 
the relationship of 
its three globes to the four rectangular pictures on the wall 
behind it. Regard it as a piece of aesthetic geometry and you will 
find that it has all the qualities of a good abstract picture. Then 
observe. the wholly satisfying relationship of these forms to. the 
pattern of shapes below and the manner in which, through care- 
fully broken areas of light and shade, these carry a gentle 
serpentine movement across the picture space. It is hard to apply 
the methods of formal analysis to such a work. Like all Frith’s 
best pictures it has that odd intensity of colour, that bright 
distinctiveness, which one finds when one looks through the wrong 
end of an opera glass, and the clarity is there, manifestly, for 
anecdotal purposes. The coy little girl framed within her birthday 
wreath, the multitude of toys, the other children raising and 
draining their glasses, the smooth Victorian hair and smooth 
Victorian faces, the crinolines and the side-whiskers are all treated 
with good-painterly feeling, but that feeling is, itself, no more 
than an intense expression of prosperous domestic felicity. It is 
best, perhaps, simply to repeat Ruskin’s criticism: ‘.. . much, it 
seems to me, above Mr. Frith’s former standard’, to which he 
adds: ‘One is only sorry to see any fair little child having too 
many and too kind friends, and in so great danger of being 
toasted, toyed and wreathed into selfishness and misery’. How 
right he was, for clearly the whole nursery will be sozzled by 
nightfall. In fairness one must also add the artist’s own com- 
ment: ‘ One of the worst pictures I ever painted ’. 

Salvator to some extent and Frith altogether defeat the critical 
methods of our age. Nicolas Regnier can be examined at any 
level. His Saint Sebastian, lying dead before the spectator, and 
the. two. attendant women are treated with all the faithful 


id 5 ~ 


ye eS of the Aiventecnth conta morbid 
young man’s body, the splendid impud 


exhibit their fine clothes and fine bosoms, are stated with con- | 


summately irreverent science. But there is nothing shocking in the 
_ design, Take a pencil and describe the outlines of the figures, first 


dark space of the picture, and you will find that the drawing 
flows easily and naturally into a pattern of related curves, each 
springing logically and with an air of fine inevitability from the 
rest. It is wonderful drawing. The picture needs attention; there 
are blues grown well nigh green with varnish, reds and carnations 
that need to be brought to life. When it is cleaned a visit to the 
Ferens Art alsy in Hull would be rewarding. 


. 


INCE this is going to be about me, I will caine myself. 

When I say myself, I mean what interests me, what irritates 

me, what bores me, what can never satisfy me, my imme- 

diate responses, my reflective ones, my history, and so forth. 
And I am going to take advantage of some undirected spleen to 
carry this through. 

It seems easier for me to get going by Gain about what 
irritates me and bores me first. My history, my work, my 
responses can wait; for immediately I am thinking of a catalogue 
for an exhibition I was invited to take part in called—of “all 

_ things—‘ New Directions ’..In this catalogue were a number of 
inspirational and infuriating paragraphs, in The New York 
Times's ‘let’s light up a pipe and think ’ tradition. Here is an 
especially invigorating one: 

In Non-Objective painting the tenths is for the artist to be 
too self-conscious and too much concerned with how the painted 
surface wiil look. As a result, he is apt to force himself into a 
style rather than paint what he really wants to. To the contrary, 
if he accepts subject matter, he will become absorbed in the total 
process of painting because enthusiasm for the subject allows 
aesthetic qualities such as colour and composition to evolve more 
naturally. Thus, throtgh the use of subjects, real or imagined, 


the natural development of a painting rather than a record of a 


formal. self-consciousness seems more possible. 


Although I understand the difficulties involved in writing a fore-- 


word for a catalogue, what I must straighten out now and forever 
and for everybody is this: 
tically misinformed can enthusiasm for subject matter be the 
? inspiration for painting. 

ae ene roundness of a bright, yellow. grapefruit may make me 


happy for a few moments as I examine it, and its juice satisfies 


my thirst. I may find engrossing the genetic history and refrigera- 
tion, which finally makes it as large as it is and on my table; 
but for myself, the colour you are going to choose and where 


you are going to put it on the surface and the way you put it 


_ —they are the initial but absolutely necessary circumstances for 
“meaning, and you don’t even have to love it. Cézanne’s apples, 
.too famous by now, are barely about the living fruit. The paint- 
ings are more about the clarity of Cézanne’s mind, his discretion. 


In passing, it is about nature; its strength is its order, its silence. 


Sixty years after he died we > see he loved the Old Masters more 
than his tablecloth. 

Obviously love of some sort moves us finally to end up in front 
of a canvas, but what you love becomes clear only as you proceed, 
only as you see—and the procedure is not natural and hardly 
ever feels right. Painting was never natural. It only becomes 


and finally filters down as a cliché to be used by those who 
remove themselves from the conflicts it takes to make a work of 


3 art, today, here. You don’t have to be enthusiastic about yellow 
Bare a. FAO, spread it generously over the surface. Do you love stones? 
eS There is a window, break it. I cannot even fd that I love 
sie sree a «aa 2 ee 
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observing: how completely they form a closed figure within the 


cA Self- Pograit . ee 2 ae a 


LARRY R IVERS gives tthe first af two autobiographical talks 


only for the primitive and the seman- — 


natural after it is invented and used and digested and discarded — 


I wish that someone more ‘persuasive and infuential than ee 
would do likewise. igs 


tL st » Di z ee ONS 
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There are four elements ‘fiat thane Soria quality eee 
meaning in painting. Three I have mentioned. That is, one, the, ae 
colour you choose and how much; two, where you put it; three, 
in what manner. The fourth is outside of you, and in its ambiguity — 
lies the nagging sensation of never really knowing that will follow — 
you as long as the need to identify with painting exists, and that 
is life. Life, however dimensional you make the word: the 
physical world comprehended through the senses; one part of it = 
nature, another man-made; culture—define it any way you wish— 
the social institutions, exposure to art, erroneous notions mixed —__ 
with some accurate ones of history, the private struggle with 
semantics and meaning; Mother, Father, Uncle Dave, the size 
of your infant crib; ‘everything, but everything, as. it moves =< 
through the individual, depositing mountainous amounts of 

' material, adding and destroying and organizing on new bases as 
it passes through, creating associations, memory, and passion, and 
all those uncontrollable elements embodied in either yourself or 
the observer of a painting, that finally transform the obvious — 
physical appearances into sensations and ‘ spiritual’ significance. _ 
_ If Miré’s’‘ The Farmyard ” is for you a chicken coop or en- 
thusiasm for farm life, that is the pinpoint of your culture. It is 
not wrong; it is just the limits of your mind. If it is the energetic  -_— 
dispersal of colour, you are sitting behind another fence. It offers 
a little more protection today but you are still somewhere; of that zy 

there is no doubt. The bowing of a cello is a giant bee in the 
corner of the summer house. Is it? Van Gogh laboured to make 
a yellow cornfield. He gave us the stalks, the air, the sky, = 
Seventy-five years ‘later the accumulative labour of a few mar- 
vellous painters, and many less than marvellous, allows me inthe = 
presence of just enough yellow and just so much off-white in — 5 
relation to it to experience a similar sensation. I don’t need the 
stalks. I was never interested i im corn, not even to eat it. His Sky Ga 
can never be the sky. Seventy-five years ago you had to go to the ~ Bes 
well to get water. Today you turn the tap. Is it any the less 
sweet? Any the less water? Thank your grandparents and parents 
for what they did, but stay out = the beaches wae, you are pe aye 
blocking the highway. “tags re 
Iam peeaine the case, | ie 


painted surface. I want to | 
between simple, homey inte 
emphasis on surface and style. 
not only doesn’t the choice | 
choose. And the other wi 
abstract painting, is still a 
Better we get rid of these d 
something with a nastier, but m 
in; am not sure how I will | 
n another di 


. ent to ‘the : ZOO fount or 
; more than any other 
3 they dropped their 
ettes sid sheet rd mc them up aiid smoke them. My parents 
from ‘Poland, which was Russia before the first world war. 
They are no more or less interesting than the peasants who lived. 
ee and worked in the same atea. In conformity with the times, I 
was spanked, but not too much. The only thing in our house 
- resembling art was a cheap tapestry with dark figures, a cross 
between. a Fragonard and a Minsky stripper, popular in some 
_ dining-rooms- of the nineteen-twenties, and a-five- and ten-cent 
store 8. -by 10 reproduction of a very Spanish sefiorita holding a 
flower just above an exposed breast, and, to ‘make-matters worse, 
it followed us from one apartment to another and always across” 
the moulding on the wall. But, mind you, when I took my mother 
_ to her first exhibition of paintings after her having had such a 
“i Dl profound dining-room experience in art, she told me which were 
_____. good paintings and which were very bad, with a strong voice that 
a _ ~ never showed for one moment that I could. have thought her an - 
Shoe innocent but none the less complete idiot. = - 
So if I have. inherited natural bad taste, that i is in talking aboee 
my parent in that way, it is at least compounded with an ob- 
noxious sense of who I am. My father played the violin, but let’s 


_ ~~. clear that up. He played Polish and Russian dances like the” 
Se he ee atta ar KA, the polka, and the kozochka; and teaching me some 
-.. accompaniments on the piano which could be mastered easily, he 
_ did away with my interest in the more complex aspects of the 
i Pe CIICHE, I cannot think of enreuna my, oe and father did 
sei ape + 27" 
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if is ASieiak. Change in . England 

- agrees Sir,—Mr. Pate Laslett. (THE LISTENER, January 4) states that 

_._ £No one in the middle class, however defined, except perhaps the 

‘* London clubman, can be shown to have ‘suffered a decline in his 

AR standards of comfort We convenience in pao in the twentieth 

o>, 7? eentury %, 

fre: To aid his peearchcs into social change contd one of his friends 

ee in the middle class (however defined) invite him to join him in 

“5 the washing up? Or is leisure not included under ‘ comfort and, 

Be convenience’? Or am I unique (outside London clubs and 

Oxbridge colleges) in having to do my own household chores, 
wa ___ of which washing up is the least arduous? The change is for the . 
ae ay pasa ‘in my Spun but earely it can: be acknowledged. 

es, > Pais - Yours, etc., 

an : a eribetdé 20: Se eee Se.) aie JI Woopwarp 

bE __ Sir,—In the first of his three talks on ‘ ‘Social Chalivd in Eng- 


land’ (THE LISTENER, December 28) Mr. Peter Laslett said that 
‘the abolition of poverty ‘went quite quickly, between the late 
nineteen-thirties and the late nineteen-forties, as part of the 
aN peoundation and functioning of the welfare state ’. 
Rae - The welfare state was not fully established until the late nine- 
i teen-forties, ‘and it would therefore have been something of a 
is niracle if it had abolished the poverty of the decade as a mere 
ae - ‘part of its beneficent work. 
‘Mr. Laslett himself had previously said that unemployment 
ef was the cause of poverty in the nineteen-thirties. It would be 
logical to assume, therefore, that it was employment which 
abolished it—and this, of course, is correct. Though the truth 
a unpalatable, poverty was abolished. by the war which (as 
ba eee a measure of inflation and full employment. 
enjoyed full pecleyorat since the war ended, but ay, 


are her 7: oS o q 


HT I did | it Td ef fe: them. O 
on to me their strength, their 


I praise them for passing — 
tura | physical endurance, <8 
dumb animal concentration. Without it I’d be lost. 


So much in the making of art is energy, energy to get Sie to ; 
Ry sustain your anger, to convince yourself of your worth somehow; — 


energy to keep the mind going through a barrage of endless 
interruptions. For example: ‘ Just how much mention of an arm 
in charcoal will be*too much? What is too much? Do I really 
want it at all? Was the red paint on the brush meant for the left- 


hand corner? ’—after I’ve received a call from some Detroit | 


_ doctor whose wife wants to come around and buy a painting and 


never even shows up. ‘Isn’t it really time to make a sandwich 


from the chicken we cooked last night? Barnett Newman will. 


really hate this one. Would it be worse if someone who paints like 
that liked it? I think before my next painting I’m going to paint 
the canvas purple, so that the areas which I have no particular 
interest to animate will at least have a colour aside from the white 


of the canvas, which is beginning to bore me. I know I am the ~ 


serene nephew of Arshile Gorky. Once more, do I like this all= 
over completely raw umber painting with only a four-inch grey 


slab that de Kooning says looks mysterious and interesting, but 


took twelve-and-a-half minutes to paint—five minutes before a 


*phone call and seven-and-one-half after, plus one hour in the 


stretching” of the canvas?” 


It is really time now for lunch; and from my ‘balcony I look 


down into my studio chewing on the chicken. And if Franz 
Kline decided he wanted to put a foot or face somewhere, he 
could have done one part of the picture. But who helped him? 


Whose work do I really like? Are the differences a matter of  — 


generations? Finish your sandwich and get down there and do 
something: Whose voice was that? . ..—Third Programme 


ae Laer to the Editor 
Bei _» The Editor“ welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
aes et = ee Ss THE A but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
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continuance is still something of a mystery. A return to unem- 
ployment was expected when the war ended—indeed, Lord 
Beveridge based the unemployment insurance proposals in his 


social welfare scheme on a maximum of 10 per cent. of unem- 


ployment, a figure which, happily, has never even been 
approached. 


What many people, including, apparently, Mr. Taaiote ‘fail 


to appreciate is that' the welfare of the welfare state depends 


upon the general prosperity of the country. If we were ever to 


Fin 


suffer once more the mass unemployment of the inter-war period, 
the welfare state could not prevent a return to mass poverty. 
Yours,,etc.; 2 


Esher . GEORGE MurRRAY 


David Hume as.a Historian 

Sir,—Mr. Trevor-Roper’s admirable AeRerratlocs upon David 
Hume’s historical writings (THE LISTENER, December 28) only 
partially atone for his unwarranted and Buckle-inspired state- 
ment that the eighteenth-century Enlightenment in Scotland 
Tepresents “the triumph of lay reason over clerical bigotry’, and 
that * In Scotland they [the bigots] were the ministers of the 

“ whiggamore ” Kirk; therefore the Scottish Enlightenment was 
a tory movement’. 

It is of course a fact that Hume was harried by the Popular 
Party in the Kirk, and that his (largely academic) ‘ toryism’ 
isolated him from the majority of his countrymen. He was never- 
theless defended, and befriended, by the leaders of the dominant 
Moderate Party, who were themselves torchbearers of ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ in Scotland, but cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called ‘ tory’ 

- Buckle’s naive belief that the Scots were a priest-ridden people 


until their emancipation in the eighteenth century can be . 


: sae zs “4 
nything ! gor 2 
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edt panied a the view that the ming Kirk were tal 

--perhaps still are) a people-ridden cler. ‘0 far as the ‘ Scottish — 
_ Enlightenment’ is concerned, it is easy to brush aside but difficult 

to refute the proud boast of ‘Jupiter ” Carlyle, minister of 
Inveresk, in the General Assembly of 1788: 

Who have wrote the best histories, ancient and Pa 
has been clergymen of this Church. Who has wrote the clearest 
delineation of the human understanding and all its powers?—A 
clergyman of this Church. Who has written the best system 
of rhetoric, and exemplified it by his own orations?—A clergyman 
of this Church. Who wrote a tragedy that has been deemed 


perfect?—A clergyman of this Church. Who was the most pro- — 


found mathematician of the age he lived in?—A clergyman of 
this Church. Who is his successor, in reputation as in office? 

Who wrote the best: treatise on agriculture? 
Yours, etc., - 

Edinburgh, 12 ~ I. D. L. CLarK 
Sir,—Mr. Trevor-Roper’s admirable talk on Hume as a his- 
torian brings to one’s mind a letter from the young Ranke to F. 

_Perthes the publisher, dated, March 20, 1826. 

In these days of national depression it is a tonic to read 
Ranke’s panegyric on the moral qualities and the political achieve- 


-ment of the English people. To write the history of ‘that noble — 


nation ’—a task he was to perform some thirty years later—forms 
the object of his special pleading. But wasn’t there already Hume’s 
monumental English History? Indeed, there was, and Ranke’s 
evaluation of it is no less appreciative than Mr. Trevor-Roper’s. 
Es ist wahr: wir haben den Hume, und es wird sehr schwer 
sein, neben ihm besonders in der Geschichte der Stuarts noch 
einige Riicksicht zu erwerben. 

The whole passage is remarkable for the friendliness evinced 
by this post-Romantic, Christian historian towards Hume, the 
dyed-in-the-wool representative of anti-religious Enlightenment. 
_ As to the relationship between Macaulay and Hume (though, ~ 

oddly enough, Mr. Trevor-Roper makes no mention of Hallam 
who preceded the former as a ‘ Humicide’), a letter from Ranke 
- to his wife, dated March 26, 1857, may be of interest. Studies in 
preparation of his long-delayed English History had brought him 

_._ +. to London where he conversed with the Prince Consort and 
dined with the Queen. Of all this he chats happily in this letter 
which is made even more interesting by an account of his meeting 
with Macaulay. To visualize the attitudes of this ill-matched pair 
on their walk in Kensingtongarden (sic) would require the pen of 

a Lytton Strachey. For us the point of relevance lies in the tail-_ 
piece. ‘Dass ich mich selbst mit  englischer Geschichte” 
__beschaftigen will, schien ihm doch nicht ganz recht zu sein’. 
_ Macaulay, it appeared, felt somewhat uneasy at Ranke’s intrusion 
into English history. Was he, perhaps, apprehensive lest the 
famous" Prussian tory might play the part of a Hume redivivus? 

Yours, etc, vga 


Bien ~ London, NW.1 saat Mantin BRAUN : 


The Colonial Reckoning jee PSE y ee 
Sir,—To use some of Mr. A, L. Bright Paul’s own words — 
(letter in THE LISTENER, January 4), there is a phrase in his” 
comments which seems to illustrate a misconception most of our 
intellectuals make’ in regard to the African. It is: * At the end of 
3,000 years he [the African] has made no advance ’. 
With due respect to Mr. Bright Paul, it is undeniable that no 
tace in the world has advanced more rapidly than the [African] © 
Negro in the United States of America. Which seems to prove 
that, given: the right civilized facilities for progress, the African 
iS : potentiality i is equal to any old-established white and can hold its 
own in an age when economic immorality and political expediency — 
have all but apreiBer humanitarian considerations. 
: Ait Yours, etc., “4 
Southampton _ PHILIP SOMERVILLE a 
From Birminehen: to Munich Most . 
- Sir,—True, as Mr. Cyril Pohl says-in his letter (THE Eerie 
December 28), Austria-Hungary accepted Wilson’s fourteen 
_ points in October 1918, i.e., a year after i were promulgated. — 
_ A bit slow wasn’t it?—Yours, etc, 


al-ondon, SW... Soe Groxce EDINGER» 
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_ ously one neighbour on his left going to the lavatory and another — 


pL OwHS, © 52 '' els » eee et ias 
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| Letchworth: Fe a aay _ Ravi Jounson Mite 
The Road: Not Taken ameeetee oo sees Z 


much to the writers of a younger generation. 


“nizing this distinction. That a dichotomy between value and oe i 


Graves; in both cases, with fastidiousness or lease rather than 


‘mentioned in my talk as having been influenced by Rosenberg 


‘rediscovered and then halted 


ogy, which Mr. Rowan so 1 
“of * the: actual work produced ®: But 


—In a talk entitled E Hor 
‘LISTENER, December 28) M 
mat for sound. insulatior 


show a fanietiable lack of cound-peoofing in rooms vand exterior 
walls. = : 
Can Mr. Barr imagine a “house where ‘he-canr fegesiawlene 3 


neighbour on his right scolding her child? If he cannot I ins 
he spends a few days in the council houses of either Harlow or 
Letchworth. ; 
After experiencing an po situation ‘ike the paetss co). 
have described he will feel the need to urge a reform of the ae? 
standards of house insulation and to base them not on the pretlents 
that exists in flats but on that ae exists in the hou: ses of New - ~ 


a +? 


Sir,—Mr. Rowan’s difficulty, Plerailed: at some a lenaih: in his 
letter of January 4, is becoming clearer. It now appears that he is _ 
confusing the intrinsic value of a poet with his influence. But — 5 ee 
poets like Eliot and Pound (and, indeed, Milton) may be major in 
themselves and yet be divagations from an existing tradition, = 
Surely it is no disparagement. to say this? One can at the same E 
time admire a given achievement and suggest that it cannot teach 


But one must sympathize with Mr. Rowan’s- aipenley i in recog- 


influence should exist at all is in itself indicative of a dire cultural: a 
situation. After all, the number of good poets born at anyonetime = 
_ can hardly vary appreciably. If some of the best of them die young, 
as happened in the early part « of both the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, we can expect a vacuum. Without a strong existing ¥ 
tradition, such a vacuum will be filled by great eccentrics like 
Browning and Eliot. They rejoice, ‘but have to construct for 
themselves something upon which to rejoice. And what is left of 
‘the tradition will be carried on by lesser men like Tennyson or — 


force and direction. ; : 
Mr. Rowan asks me for the names of any aie poets who ae =< Spe 
written poems “ of the first rank’. He should have noticed that I rg 


two who were especially gifted: Ted Hughes and Peter | Redgrove. 
And I should particularly — re ommend the title pore of Red- ee 
Beiry? s “Moriah Bay to choses tidings Ms The Waste ‘Lani ee 
believe that vividness of phrase is identical with thematic incoher- ot ; 
ence. And to those (like Mr. Rowan) who find social insight in 
the American Beatniks, I would recommend Once Bitten, Twice 
Bitien by Peter Porter and the work, as yet aapnleeat of George bare! 
MacBeth and Martin Bell. - a 

It is no coincidence that these “relate t 0 

so lame stably the 
0 


At the same: time, they mar 
assonance, for example, an 
of these poets, indeed, figure 


nor Isaac Rosenberg appeare 
ethos of which the current 
remarkable resemblance. 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE LONDON ZOO 


Sica oS 


In a recent edition of ‘World Zoos’ in B.B.C. Television, 
plans for rebuilding the London Zoo were described by 
Dr. L. Harrison Matthews, Scientific Director. 


Above: an impression of the banks of the Regent’s Canal when 

the scheme for redevelopment (now in progress) is completed, 

showing the new paddocks for deer and antelope. The new bridge 

joining the north to the main gardens, seen in the background, 
was finished last year. 


Photographs of some of the Zoo’s unique collection of small 
mammals, shown in the programme, are also reproduced 
on this page. 


An armadillo from South America 


An echidna, or spiny ant-eater. This creature, which is native to Australia, is : ; 
one of the only two egg-laying mammals in the world, the other being the A pair of slender loris, nocturnal animals from southern India 
duck-billed platypus and Ceylon 
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© SUMMER SCHOOLS? 
and 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 
ABROAD 
1962 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOURS 
Salzburg, Bayreuth, Athens, 
Munich, Verona, Rome, Lucerne, 
Bregenz, Montreux, Aix-en- 

Provence, Passau, Vienna 
(including Festival tickets) 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
COURSES 

Rome, Florence, Venice, Athens, 

© Prague, Moscow, Barcelona, 

© Madrid, Budapest, Vienna, Israel, 
Leningrad 


(including visits and excursions) 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
Vienna, Salzburg, Mayrhofen, 
Nice; Cannes, Palma, Barcelona, 

Viareggio, Venice, Moscow 
(including language tuition) 


PAINTING HOLIDAYS 
Spain, France, Italy, Greece and 


Austria 
(including painting tuition) 


90808058905988 


ECONOMY TOURS TO 
GREECE, ISRAEL & RUSSIA 
Illustrated brochure from: 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX. 
(RARrow 1040 and 1087) 
Cooccoooooococcoooocococo 


6669655888850 5695906956989685998800908908898998589 
Soooc cob ococoobooOooecOCCOCOCOOOKOCEEOOCOOOCODOCOOOOCECOOOEEKS 


Society for Hellenic Travel 


HELLENIC CRUISES 
1962 


in the m.s. Moledet (Cruise 18) 7,800 gr. tons, 
built 1961: and the s.s. Jerusalem. (Cruises 
19 and 20) 10,000 gr. tons, built 1957. Both 
ships are stabilised and fully air conditioned. 
Prices (from 99 gns.) include travel and meals 
from London to Marseilles and return. 


CRUISE 18: April 14th to 30th 
ITALY, GREECE & THE HOLY LAND 
Marseilles, Civitavecchia, Ostia Antica, Tar- 
quinia, Salerno, Paestum, Pompeii, Athens (2 
days), Aegina, Haifa (2 days) with a choice of 
Biblical or archaeological excursions, includ- 
ing Nazareth, Galilee, Jerusalem, Megiddo, 
Caesarea, Acre, etc., Santorin, Delphi, 
Olympia, Marseilles. 


CRUISE 19: May 15th to 31st 
AEGLIAK ISLANDS, GREECE & TURKEY 
Marseilles, Lipari, Crete, Knossos, Phaestos, 
Ephesus, Priene, Bursa, Istanbul (2 days), 
Lemnos, Delos, Myconos, Athens (2 days), 
Mistra, Marseilles. 
CRUISE 20: August 9th to 25th 
SARDINIA, SICILY & GREECE 
Marseilles, Cagliari, Nora, Barumini, Agri- 
gento, Syracuse, Piazza Armerina (optional), 
Athens (2 days), Skiathos, Skopelos, Thasos, 
Philippi, Mount Athos, Delos, Corfu, 
Marseilles. 
Guest Lecturers include: 

Mr. Edward Bacon, The Rev. T. Corbishley, 
s.j.. Dr. Glyn Daniel, Mr. Michael Gough, 
Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, te grae H. A. 
Harris, Lord Kinross, Dr. Gi: Lewis, Mr. 
Seton Lloyd, Professor Stuart Piggott, Mr. 
Oleg Polunin, The Rev. B. M. G. Reardon, 
Mr. Cecil Stewart, Professor C. A. Trypanis. 
For all bookings apply to the Sole Agents to 

the Society for Hellenic Travel 


_ Fairways & Swinford (Travel) Ltd 


(Dept. LR.119), 18, St. George St., Hanover Sq., 
London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6801 


THE sic aac 


of ancient civilisations; 


| fathtinder 


the name for really enjoyable 
holidays with wide Christian 
background. 


IN U.K.—stayina ‘stately home’ 
in Devon from 6 gns. p.w. Other 
centres: Wales, Scotland, Lakes, 
Kent, I.O.W. 


Continent—13 countries incl. 
Russia 204 gns. to 69 gns. all 
inclusive. 


Holy Land—pilgrimage tours 
March—Sept. Air: 2 weeks 
103-105 gens. Land/Sea over 
3 weeks 125 gns. 

Details: Pathfinder House Parties 
& Tours (LS), 201 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1 or 1, North Saint 
Andrew Street, Edinburgh 2. 
se ee ee 


Escorted tours to 
THE HOLY LAND 


1 visiting 
[| ECyPT, LEBANON, JORDAN and 
ISRAEL 214 egns., and ATHENS, 
| ISTANBUL, LEBANON, JORDAN 
193 gns., both 17 days. 
Again using BOAC, BEA and regular 


airlines. 
EGYPT and THE NILE 
CAIRO 15 day holiday.................. 129 gn. 


Upper & Lower EGYPT tour......188 gns. 
EGYPT tour with ABU SIMBEL 205 gns. 
De Luxe Nile Cruise..................... 212 gns. 

Departures by BOAC, : 


Full particulars from: 

HOLY LAND TOURS LIMITED, 
17 Coventry Street, London, W.1 
GERrard 7524 (16 lines) & Local Agents. 


| 
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Whether you seek 
exhilaration or 
relaxation you will 
diseover the perfect 
setting in the United 

Arab Republic. 
The fascination 


the superb comfort of 
world-famous hotels 
and year-round 
sunshine together offer 
you the most 
absorbingly complete 
holiday of a lifetime. 


Bs aa RS cs 
Ask your travel agent for details or write for free brochure and information to: 


OO 


brochures 
a 


are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers, who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
24d.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 

‘The Listener’ 
(Advertisement 

Manager), 

35 Marylebone 

High Street, 

London, W.1« 


Mindat ana Molorvays 


The Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 
(Information Section) 

75 South Audley Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 2401. 


Se Us you lett” 
PLANNED cates dae INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 
FLYING BY SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Special rates for early season helidays and 
mid-week departures 


MAJORCA............... 2 weeks from £46 
COSTA DEL SOL 2 weeks from £59 
GREECE......%..:..5... 2 weeks from £130 


Fully illustrated brochures also available onholidays 
in other European resorts, Morocco, Russia, U.S.A., 
Canada, Bermuda and the Caribbean. 

" LEBANON, SYRIA, JORDAN from £155 
or a special de luxe 14-day holiday by MEA Comet 
flights departing 17 March for 169 gns. 


Send today for our special Broohuré on these 
wonderful Middle East holidays — 


WAKEFIELD FORTUNE Ltd. | 


52 HAYMARKET, S.W.1. WHI 4455 — 
and Thames House, Millbank, S.W.1. VIC 7253 


Member of Association of British Travel Asante 


LEISURELY TOURS| 


No rush—no long runs—no very 3 
early starts—no late _ a 
arrivals... “ 


A FASCINATING PROGRAMME 
OF MOTORING TOURS 
Mexico, Land of the Mayas and Aztecs 
Japan—Hong Kong—Bangkok—Angkor 
Morocco, beyond the Aflas Mts. 
Moorish Spain & South Poftugal 

Ideal Fortnight in Portugal . 
Syria — Lebanon — Holy Land d 
Prague — Vienna — Budapest ; 

Swiss Mountains & Lakes 
Venice & the Dolomites 
~ aly, the Perfect Way 
Greece & the Islands 
Japan in Springtime 
Greece & Macedonia 
Sicily in Spring 
Alpine Flowers 
Scandinavia 


(from 84 gns.) 
Ask for Brochure ‘L’ 


LAMMIN | TOURS 


67, Blenheim Patines: London, N.W.8 
Tel.: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS remy 95 


Departures by air and sea 


2to8 weeks Escorted of Independent tours ance ee: 
your own' holidays and 'Driveyourself’ car tours) visiting 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Boston, 
Miami, Denver, Salt Lake City, New Orleans, Santa Fe 
& Indian Pueblos, Las Vegas Grand Canyon, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Tijuana (Mexico), San Francisco, 
Yosemite Park, Seattle (1962 World's Fair), Victoria, 
Vancouver, Canadian Rockies, 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, 
Toronto, 
Ottawa, etc. 


<== - > nN ae 
2 WEEKS 
rom via BOAC and Cunard Eagle to 
Bermuda, Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Antigua, Trinidad, Tobago, 
GNS. Leeward and Windward Isiands. 
Personalised Holidays Leave any day—stay > 


as long as you wish. Choose from wide 


range of hotels. / ens? . 


ketdncn Holy Land 


+. 


Be de. 4 ~* 


= <== Syria Turkey wan 
Middle East Air Cruise = 
with EASTER in JERUSALEM 198 


Middle East Tourand ~ 
NILE STEAMER CRUISE 161 — 


2 weeks holida fBA 
a BANON from 129 


For brochures and full 
Pe oti holidays write, call Ara details of 


-HOULDER BROS. & GO. LTD. 


52/54 Leadenhall St, London EC3 (Roy 
and branches—or see your travel 


i 
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Middle East 


By FRED 


Mr. Uhilman is a painter, and the author of ‘The Making of an 
Englishman’ 


IXTY years ago the journey from Jerusalem to Petra and 

back took at least sixteen days and needed an armed escort, 

horses, and tents. I did the journey there in just over 

eleven hours, by taxi and on horseback. I had passed 
through Amman, Madeba, Karak, once the chief City of Moab, 
until I reached Wadi Musa, the Wadi of Moses, where the car 
had to be exchanged for a horse. The road had been a boy’s 
dream: Arabs on galloping horses, herds of- camels, tents of 
nomads, -hundreds of small falcons, a vulture almost transparent 
in the cerulean blue sky; the views magnificent, especially near 
the Wadi Mujib where the road swoops down from 3,000 feet 
almost to sea-level only to climb up on the other side of the rift, 
zig-zag, criss-cross, to the same height again. The mountains are 
desiccated, bare bones ravaged by time and neglect, the colours of 
old ivory, raw umber, yellow ochre, and occasional spots of 
Venetian red. 

From Wadi Musa I could see the mountains of Petra black 
against the pale blue sky: Petra, the ‘ rose-red city half as old as 
time ’. It had been the goal of my dreams for thirty years. 

Some twenty to thirty Arab horses waited at Wadi Musa and 
more came galloping along from the neighbouring hills. I had 
never been on-horseback before and all I knew about horses was 
that they were noble animals, dear to painters like Stubbs and 
Géricault and to Englishmen, who would more easily forgive the 


At Baalbek, Syria: the six remaining pillars of the Temple of Jupiter 
j. Allan Cash 
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‘Like looking through a giant keyhole at part of a brilliantly lit up 


painting by Giorgione or Titian’: Kazne Faraoun, the temple at Petra, 
from the mouth of the gorge 


destruction of the Parthenon than the shooting of a racehorse. 
I had never had the slightest desire to use or to abuse these 
noble creatures either for transport or for hunting. For almost 
sixty years I had been perfectly content to observe their 
behaviour from a safe distance and to accept without a murmur 
the assurance of experts that some horses run faster than others. 
Now: suddenly at my age I was faced with the grim and stark 
reality that I had to mount what to my inexperienced and 
frightened eyes appeared to be a superb-looking stallion. 

I looked at the horses and the horses looked at me in what 
seemed to me an unfriendly way. At last I selected one. The 
reasons for my choice were threefold: first, it was small and the 
distance from its back to the earth underneath relatively negli- 
gible; second, it was a mare (I guessed this because it had a foal 
attached to it) and I hoped that she would be more interested 
in looking after her child than in indulging in dreams of speed 
and untimely adventure. I hoped, too, that child-bearing had 
weakened her inborn lust to escape into the desert. The third 
reason for my choice was she had a friendly, tolerant look on her 
face, as if she had gone through many ordeals’in her, as I hoped, 
long long life. 

I mounted the mare with surprising ease and to my horror she 
started moving almost at once. There was no bridle, and apart 
from the saddle and some hair, very little to hold on to. But I 
stuck to it with iron determination, because I decided that if I 
had to fall off I would do it outside the village and not under 


ies 


~ —it is the most fantastic 


? 


£ 
‘ 


hotel with a few rooms, tents, and caves where I spent a restless 


- once the official.centre of the city’s religious life, where in the days 


ing away, cowboy fashion, which— 
_ Many critical onlookers. 


_ Roman city. 


fies eyes of the Petite Neate populat 
_ ment, of ease, of hardly being able 


She Treasury, 2 
; head, and a fs the col 
I relaxed slightly outside the village ait She ninoe wef siete 2 an Moh ape eleven hours late 
- decanted increased considerably from moment to moment. My _ 
horse only understood Arabic and did not obey my commands to 
turn left or right, but followed more adventurous horses, with the 
result that it slipped continuously up and down the torrent bed — 
which we had now to follow. Nor was my position eased by the 
fact that I could only hold on with my left hand. In my right 
hand I had to hold my passport which threatened to fall from 
my hip pocket. 

But soon I completely forgot my “predicament, because I got 
far too excited to bother about falling off. We approached the 
entrance of the famous gorge, one of the few ways to enter Petra. 
It is of red sandstone, 
at first only some seventy 
feet high on either side, 
increasing later to some 
300 feet. Only a little 
blue sky shows, and it 
-gets narrower and nar- 
rower, rougher and 
rougher, redder and red- 
der, with thousands of 
blossoming oleander trees 


triumphal entrance in the 
whole world. Any mo- 
ment I expected the 
wonder of all wonders, 
Kazne Faraoun, Phara- 
oh’s Treasury, to appear 
‘but still there was another 
corner and another, until 
the great moment came 
when, at last, expected 
and unexpected, the 
miracle happened and 
ahead of us I got the first 
glimpse of the Temple. 

_ It was indeed red—red as 
a faded rose. I say glimpse, because ae is the refinement, the 
torture, so narrow is the gorge—only a few yards across—that 
you can see perhaps only a third of the whole building. It was” 
like looking through a giant keyhole at part of a brilliantly lit up 
painting by Giorgione or Titian. 

After this the tension lessens, but only slightly, because now, 
leaving the gorge behind, you see the whole valley opening before 
your eyes. It opens like a saucer completely surrounded by a 
fortress of almost vertical rocks, sharp as needles, burnt umber 
and alizarin red, honeycombed with hundreds of caves, tombs, 
temples, monuments—some of them two to three storeys high, 

all carved out of the rock, which occasionally and miraculously — 
looks like polished marble: red, then a layer of black, of grey 
and red again, or pale blue, pale green with tints of purple and 
hues of red. Slowly the valley levels out. Flanked by blossoming 
_ Oleander, you reach the Roman theatre and other remains of the 


Colonnade round the courtyard of the Ommaiyades Mosque, Damascus 


kesh, Baalbek and Petra.) 


At the end of the valley; where the Wadi Musy makes an 
unexpected exit through the walls of the fortress, stands a small 


night. Excitement, heat, and the howling of jackals kept me 
awake. I got up at 5.0 a.m. and climbed up to the High Place, 


I poicee/ 3 Beles from 
ready and carried me back to 
When i arrived home ai st 


of the Edomites blood sacrifice was practised, once so violently 
denounced by the Hebrew prophets. In the afternoon, in spite of — 
_ the heat, which must have been at least 100 degrees between the 
rocks, I climbed a- second mountain on which stands El Deir, — 
‘The Monastery’. El Deir is over 140 feet high, completely 
carved out of the seep at one of the most praia stage set- 


wold stone; a rich golden ochre, aeituiele less attractive to look ee Jerusa! 
at than the Treasury which, when the sun is at the right angle, my door—vw 
eae ses pune ae Bohemian se ude, wit 


iGeainot 22 ie pa 
ae la we hapell 


My first Peeling hi in Baalbek . as ae he at the. “Temple 
“was one of amazement about. the most unbelievable tech 
achievement: how on Saalbck aa lift such stone: 


iby 4 the hundreds 


teen ice in ‘cross-section — 
and weighing some 1,500. 
tons, the weight of 


approximately 1,500 fat x 


private cars! The sik" 
still standing pillars of 
the Temple of Jupiter are 


the tallest pillars in the 


world, some Soot 
feet high. Of course, the 


sight of the columns with” 


the snow covered moun- — 
tains in the pms 
piercing the blue sky is 
magnificent, of course 
the glowing, golden stone 


ofthe Temple of Bacchus a 


is breathtakingly beauti-- 


ful, but again and again e 


the wretched question — 
tormented me, ‘How on 
earth was it technically 


possible? ’ 


From Baalbek I re- 
turned to Beirut, and 
next morning took the 


road to Damascus. Damascus, another of the dreams of my child- _ 
hood, together with Baghdad, Samarkand, Tashkent, and Bokhara. 
(I have always been fascinated by names. I have never had the — 
- slightest desire to see Copenhagen or Oslo or Stockholm, beautiful 
_as they may be, but the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and the 
- Orient have called me again and again. There I feel at home: at _ 
Knossos and Delphi, Paestum and Agrigentum, Fez and Marra- nih 


The approach to Damascus was. baapnificent Thre road, coming 
down from the Anti-Lebanon, traversed green fields and was — 
hedged in by poplar trees—hundreds of them. No entrance could _ a 
be more promising, more propitious to satisfy all the associations — 
which the word ‘ Damascus’ had awakened in me. | ie 4 
eee. pe it was: a hot, suey: modern town, hes baz 


| Holidays 
distinctly 


different 


Walking... 
in Andorra, the Bernese Oberland, Black 
Forest, Majorca, Julian Alps of Yugoslavia, 
the Dolomites, Moselle andRhinevalleys, 
Tyrol, Norway, Eire, the Harz mountains, 
Lapland, Iceland and many other places 
; off the beaten track. 
Sailing ... 
down the Dalmatian coast by fishing boat, 
and by ‘caique’ among the Greek islands. 


Climbing... 
above the snowline in the Otztal Alps 
and Bernese Oberland under the expert 
guidance of Rudi Steinlechner. 


Sketching ... 


at Monterosso on the Italian Riviera. 


Canoeing ... 
down the Danube to Vienna. 


Sightseeing .- - - 
in Tunisia, Sicily, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Serbia and Macedonia. 


and that’s not all! Botany enthusiasts can 
joinan Alpine flower tourintheDolomites, 
rail fans ‘go behind the scenes’ on Swiss 
Railways, and sun lovers acquire a 
beautiful tan on Italian islands. 

From £20. 5s. for 10 days 


’ Write, call or telephone for our illustrated 
brochure of unusual holidays planned 
for small, friendly and informal groups. 


RAMBLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION SERVICES LTD. 


48 (W8) Park Road, Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1. AMBassador 1001 


Member of the Association of British Travel Agents 


to EAST and WEST COASTS 
_ of CANADA and U.S.A. 


the MEDITERRANEAN 


: and from NEW YORK to BERMUDA 
Enjoy the comfort of modern liners well- 


‘a known for old-fashioned courtesy. 
Apply to your local Travel Agent, 
or 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD 


FURNESS HOUSE.LEADENHALL ST.LONDON,EC3 


Tel: ROYal 2525 


HOLY LAND TU 


JERUSALEM 


Make 1962 forever memorable! Book either:— 


1. Easter Connoisseur’s Cruise to 
Greece. April 19—May 4. From 
Venice, visiting 20 historic 
centres including Corfu, Athens, 
Mt. Athos, ‘Ephesus, Rhodes, 
Knossos, Mycenae, Corinth, 

79 gns. 


2. Weekly Isles of Greece Cruises 
from Piraeus, 20 gns. 


£117. 
etc., 


Agent or: 


OCEAN WAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 


23 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


3. Holy Land Tour—Cruises from 
Venice. May onwards, 51 gns. 


4. In the steps of St. Paul from 
Istanbul. Monthly in Summer. 


Consult your own Travel 


RKEY: 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 6055 


Your Holiday Villa | 
in the Sun 


in France, Spain or Italy 
...even Portugal,Greece and Switzerland | 


‘Enjoy a home of your own on the Continent | 
this summer. We direc -tly control over 150 
hand picked Mediterranean villas. 
They’reyery economical from only £3.123.04. | 
per person, weekly, including maid service, | 
and all extras. Advantageous air travel | 
tates as well. No hidden charges to pay with | 
Holiday Villas, the reliable people for 
family holidays, 
Why not write for our free illustrated 
brochure. Or call any day, including | 
Saturday, Sunday 2-6. (Free So aid Sa 


Holiday Villas uz 


-| Group L, 11 Old Burlington St., London, W.1. 


REGent 3117- 8 


FREE BOOK 


Mediterranean 
Holidays 


Giving full details of inclu- 
sive arrangements by BEA to 
SPAIN, ITALY & GREECE 


Send for it now to: 


CONTOURS LTD. 


72 Newman Street 
LONDON, W.I 
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That's the title of the B.S.E. programme 
for 1962. And with good reason! It's just 
packed with details of scores of holidays, 
tours and cruises to the most exciting 
resorts in Spain, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Austria, look at these examples :— 


AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND 

13 days Air/Coach from 354 GNS. 
JUAN-LES-PINS 

15 days Air/Coach from 29 GNS. 


MAJORCA 14 days by Air from 41 GNS. 
BAVARIA 10 days by Rail from 2334 GNS. 
RIMINI 15 days by Air from 46 GNS. 
GREECE 15 days by Air from 83 GNS. 


VENICE LIDO & OPATIJA 
14 days by Rail from 39% GNS. 


These and many, many more wonderful 
holidays the B.S.E. 
programme for 1962 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


are described in 


: To: B.S.E. TRAVEL . 

193 Regent Street, London, W.1. i 

: Please mie me my copy of the ‘Brightest Selection in Europe, 1962’ 4 

NAME Ssee-o ee Rea oan rab vay ceeds Se sao tiebnle mR caieasencescsontheenceeneoewasene i 
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JUST 
ONE STAMP 


Just one 23d. postage stamp 
will bring you details of the 


holiday andtravel offers inthis 
issue that specially interest 
you. List them on a-card. 
Address it to The Listener, 
(Advertisement Manager) 
35 Marylebone High S‘reet, 
London, W.1. The advertisers 
will reply to you direct. 
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Holidays ot Air “= : 
at inclusive prices, by 

scheduled Airlines 


Fourteen nights from £53.1.6 
Majorca, Spain, France, Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Tangier, 
Greece, Portugal, Canary Islands, Switzerland, 
Austria, Singapore, Hong Kong. 
Also Caribbean from £184.0.0 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbados, Bahamas, Tobago, etc, 
B, 
hy 
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Fully “illustrated brochure 
(Dept. L.) 
Thomas Meadows & Co. Ltd. 
20-28 MILK STREET, LONDON, £.C.2; 


Tel.: Mon. 8030 or branches 


from 


Lop a my as ss ee 


>) tusorours 


FOR 


“@ YUGOSLAVIA 


Up 


Pe rail 
10, 14 or 17 days 
from only 27 Gns. 


e 
By air 14 days 
from only 39 Gas. 


All flights by new, 
pressurised Aircraft 


Yugoslavia! Beyond the usual 
tourist’s tramping grounds — yet 
a mere morning away by air—it’s 
a land alive with colour. Scores 
of completely inclusive holidays 
in Yugoslavia are described in 
““Yugotours 1962”’—your picture- 
packed passport to a wonderful 
holiday. 


Send the coupon NOW! 


To: ANGLO YUGOSLAV 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


193 Regent St., London, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 1337 
Please send me my free copy 
of ““Yugotours 1962” 
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(ORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 74, 80, 83, 84, 87, 88, 91, 
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92, 95, 96, 99 & 100 


eiraeer NEWS_ 
"HEADLINES: 


2 


ae January 3-9 | Zi 


Sevednenday, January 3 


-The new anti-Communist executive of the 
 Flectrical Trades Union rejects request by | 
Mr, Foulkes, Communist President of the | 

_ Union, for help in his appeal against — 
findings of High Court in the case on 
_.  ballot-rigging 
Dr. Salazar, Portuguese Prime * Minieree 
says that Britain’s action had helped to— 
delay Portugal’s defence of Goa against 

_ India, and that his Government was go- 
ing to re-examine the alliance with the 
United Kingdom 


‘President Sukarno of Indonesia follows up 

_ his claim to Dutch-held West New 

- Guinea by proclaiming it an Indonesian. 
province 


“Thursday, January 4 


‘Work-to-rule campaign in Post Office and 
continuing bad weather causes delays in 
delivery of mails in many parts of the 
country : 


Claim by 250,000 workers in shipbuilding 
industry for higher pay and shorter hours 
is rejected by the employers 


Britain invites U Thant, acting U.N. 
Secretary- General, to Salisbury to discuss 

- situation on border of N. Rhodesia wad 
Katanga | 


On January 5 Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the Exchequer, met delegations from 
the British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Congress to discuss the 
Government’s proposal for an ‘intermediate phase’ to follow the ‘ pay-pause’ before 
bringing in a national wages policy. The discussions are to continue. Top picture, 
representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation: left to right, Lord McCorquo- 
dale, President, Sir G. Pollock, Director, and Mr. M. Laing, a Vice-President. Lower 
picture, members of the Bed delegation: left to right, Mr. T. Hill (Boilermakers’ 
paien), Mr. R. Sua (Union of Post Office Workers) “and Mr. George Woepdugst se 
General Secretary 


Friday, January 5 


Courtaulds reject take-over bid, enous aa 
' to £180,000,000, by I.C.I. 


Mr. Gaitskell speaking in West Berlin ad- 

: vocates free access to it under inter- 
_Mational supervision with East Germany > 

i) _ taking part 


* Saturday, January 6 

At least ten more people killed in Algeria 

during ‘clashes - between French _ troops 
and Muslims 


‘The Indonesian commander in ; South “ 
_ Celebes_ says that reinforcements _are 
= _ arriving there Sieve 


_ Sunday, January 7 
General Lucius Clay, President Kennedy’s 
representative in Berlin, has -discussions 

with the President in Washington on 
~ - policy to be followed in the event of a 

; crisis in the city 


* onda, alien 8 


Eighty-seven people killed anid sixty-seven ; 
_» injured in railway crash near Utrecht, 
“Holland — = 


Tuesday, January9 AY 


sire <7 talks with Mr. Macmillan in Bonn, 
Adenauer agrees to step up arms- 

‘ thanks from the United Kingdom to | 
help pay for the British forces in West. 
Germany 


De Havilland’s Trident airliner makes a 
successful: test flight at Hatfield. 


‘The Postmaster-General orders the I.T.A. 
to pay half of its surplus revenue for the 
a year 1960-61 (£450,000) to the Exchequer 


> 


- 


A poster in ‘Djakarta, capital Of Indonesia, supporting President. Sukarno’s claim to announced on Jan 

Dutch New Guinea. An attempt was made to assassinate Dr: | arno on Sunday man expeditio: on is 
during his visit to South Celebes, which he has said will be the main base in the version 1 of the Sz 
— igh for Dutch New Guinea : 
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Sacks of mail accumulated at 

Euston Station, London, on 

January -7, as the ‘ work-to- 

rule’ campaign by members of The new transatlantic French liner ‘ France’ leaving Southampton after a brief visit 

the Union of Post Office Workers’ last Sunday during her trials. Her maiden voyage to New York starts on February 3. 
ended its first week The funnels are specially designed to deflect the smoke from the decks 


U.S. Army Ballistic Missile Agency, ba. % ~ —— Pr] >, 
going ahead with plans to land a three- é ee . ee Lee Be 
; ‘ poe 
ee Serie cokonn) : yn Ace The Boat Show at Earls Court, London: a reconstruction of the harbour at Dartmouth, Devon. The 
sf : until January 14 


ul launching last October 


exhibition. is open 
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The Sr choice for a holiday at 
y time of the year. See ‘the | 

- famous Roman Baths, Hot Springs, 
Historic Pump Room and enjoy the © 

~eharm of the beautiful Georgian 

architecture. Delightful 

shops and entertainment 

to suit every taste 


Write for free Guide 
Book to: 


. C. BEDFORD 


PUMP ROOM 
BATH 


HOLIDAYS 


| New 4-berth, self-drive motor 
| cruisers from £14-£49 per weck. 
Hot showers, Refrigerators. 

Start and finishing at Aylesbury 
or one way weekly cruise to 
Oxford or Market Harborough. 
Send 6d, forillustratedBrochure. 


AYLESBURY BOAT CO. LTD. 


| 9CANALBASIN,AYLESBURY,BUCKS 


’ Telephone: Aylesbury 2209 


BROCHURES 


Holiday and Travel literature is 
available from most of the adver- 
_§ tisers on this page. For convenience, 
|] and to save time in writing to each, 
send a postcard (postage 23d.) to 
The Listener (Advertisement Mana- 
ger), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, mentioning the 
advertisements which interest you. 


(Please remember to enclose a remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) 


‘MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


_ with 


training in Mountain craft on specjal courses 
of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 
_ experienced amateurs as tutors; held under 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 
cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1962 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, Austria, ve ae 


MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L, 

4028 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 

LONDON, W.2 
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- MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 74, 17, 
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“Yorke, Yorke for my monie; = 
Of all the citties chat I ever see, 
For merry pastime and companie, y 
Except the cittie of London.” 

—W m. Elderton, 1584 


a and York still has much to | 
offer for anyone’s money— | 
medieval city walls, guildhalls, | 
abbey and churches; the famous | | |} 
Railway and Castle Museums; | | 
the incomparable Minster; all | |_ 
the amenities of a modern city; | | 
an ideal centre for the moors — 


Illustrated leaflet from Information Centre, York 


THE GREATEST VALUE... 


FISHING THE FINEST CRAFT ON THE 
met | NORFOLK 
RIDING L 

;: BROADS: 
Pee on this 100" page Holidays afloat and ashore — 


Hoseasons, with 42 boatyards © 
throughout Broadland, offer | 
you a luxury choice of more | 
. than 650 Holiday Hire Motor 
Cruisers, Yachts, Aux. 
Yachts, Houseboats, ’Sea and | 
Riverside Bungalows. 
NOVICES WELCOMED 
Only Hoseasons guarantee ! 
**Rain Free’’ holidays in April 
and May. If it rains we pay 
for you. 

Write today for this FREE 
and post-free magazine. : 


colour magazine 
showing 650 craft 
and bungalows plus 
maps, events, etc. 


listing 
county by county, 1,700 farm 
houses, country cottages and 
country guest houses, caravans, 
furnished accommodation and 
children’s holidays; illustrated 
throughout. 
For the ideal country holiday at 
moderate rates send today for the 
1962 Farm Holiday Guide. Price ' oa 
3/6 (postage 9d. extra). Cg Binet 
Dept. L, Farm Holiday Guide, : ' 
18 High Street, Paisley = = TAKE MORE CARE OF YOU 
The Best of Country Fare 90A Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. Tel. Lowestoft 4136 ‘it 


Che Emperor Penguin = sy 


+ 


appreciative audience, in its natural habitat suffers a 
rather unique handicap. 


; 


=e _ Laying a single egg—and lacking Seiag material in the or 
Antarctic wastes—the egg is balanced on its feet and held Sate 
securely by a fold of skin on the lower part of the body. ' 


Estey ‘Whilst Coast Lines Limited cannot parallel the wonderful 9). ee 
manner in-which Nature provides, in their own field they o 
provide services without equal. To-day Coast Lines: 
= organisation operates scheduled passenger and cargo 
> lines, coastwise tramps, holiday voyages, wharves and 
sb Ne stevedoring, road haulage (bulk. liquids and eit ware! 
and ship repairing. } 


— Coast Sines Lamatede 


oe 7 : ss RELIANCE HOUSE, WATER STREET, dae 
ce 227 er, STREET, LONDON Wt. : , 


distances 


map to suit your ne 


~ road information. 


Road Atlas of Great Britain — 
5 miles to the inch, 7 

of detailed ‘maps and index - = EOF a 

motoring. 12/6. . 


and dales. | || Roadmaster Motoring Atlas 


‘ 6 miles to the inch. Exceptional 
value for touring or reference in 
Great Britain. 72 pages. 7/6. 


 Half-Inch Maps 


For greater detail, this famous _ 
series is used by motorists, cyclists — 
and walkers. 62 
folded, Cloth 5/-, Paper 3/-. - eae 


Sixth-Inch Road Maps 

_ For those who prefer to see a 
large area at a time. 8 sheets cover 
Great Britain. Per sheet, folded, 3 oy -. 


Other oneiarihe maps cover the? 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW 


12 Duncan Street, Edinburgh 9 9. 


or 


The following give special — SF 
emphasis on up-to-date 


104 pages 


sheets. Each 


Continent and Ireland. All are ee 
available from booksellers. Our 1962 ay 
catalogue will be sent on reyes te 


-& SON LTD. 


‘WHAT’S 


||WHEELS 


- GET A SET FOR 


s “this pao bird; which in captivity seldom lacks an : ae ee 
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LINE? 
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YOUR HOLIDAY — 
THIS SPRING. 
MODELS FOR. 

ALL~ TYPES OF 
SUITCA SE Sam 
AND TRUNKS — 
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Travel Books 


THE LISTENER 


The Topography of England 


By 


ANYONE wanting a book on an English theme 
for a foreign friend could not be better served 
than by William Gaunt’s London (Batsford, 21s.) 
with Eric de Maré’s photographs. Mr. de Maré 
can be relied upon to take superb photographs 
of characteristic and unhackneyed subjects, and 
Mr. Gaunt on writing competently and attrac- 
tively. Moreover, the book is cheap at a guinea. 
Some of Mr. de Maré’s photographs are eye- 
openers even to those pretty familiar with 
London, ¢.g., St. Pancras Station as a Gothic 
Montsalvage against a moonlit night-sky, or a 
detail of bronze against stone from the Queen 
Victoria Memorial opposite Buckingham Palace. 
The photograph of the Euston Propylaea ought 
to be hung all over London as a poster to per- 
petuate the Cabinet’s shame in refusing to save 
this monument to the greatness of the English 
Grecian Revival which was at the same time the 
most powerful monument in the world to the 
railway age. 

The internal combustion engine fitted into 
cars and then aeroplanes finished the railway age, 
as the railways had finished the short-lived canal 
age. England was earliest with commercial canals 
and earliest with the railways. For 
both she is still paying the penalty. 
Our railway stations are the most 
inconvenient and grimy of western 
Europe, and our canals never became 
the twentieth-century waterways for 
substantial boats that they are, e.g., 
in Germany. Towrite about canals is, 
as a rule, to write nostalgically. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s London’s Canal 
(Putnam, 30s.), though illustrated 
largely by contemporary lithographs, 
is not a nostalgic book, but a 
straightforward history of the Regent 
Canal, written. with sympathy and 
with a keen interest in the technical 
aspects of canal building. 

Bridge, Church and Palace by 
J. E. N. Hearsey (John Murray, 28s.) 
is another London book: the history 
of London Bridge, Old St. Paul’s, 
and Whitehall Palace, circumstan- 
tially and somewhat conventionally 
told. The author was well served by 
reliable recent books such as G. S. 
Dugdale’s on Whitehall and G. H. 
Cook’s and Canon Atkins’s on St. 
Paul’s. Architecturally he is not 
entirely reliable (St. Katharine Cree 
has nothing to do with Inigo Jones, 
and Jones did not turn to architec- 
ture from pageantry only in 1619), 
and he does not stress sufficiently 
what can still be seen of Whitehall 
Palace and where. But then his 
prime concern is history. With 
Whitehall Palace he goes back to 
the thirteenth-century Chief Justi- 
ciar, Hubert de Burgh, with Old St. 
Paul’s to the early seventh century, 
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with London Bridge to the Roman centuries. 
He might have gone yet further, for London 
Bridge is where it is because of a southern spit 
of gravel facing a northern spit of gravel, and 
that is indeed why London is where it is. 

“The site of the world’s greatest city’, wrote 
C. E. Montague in The Right Place, ‘was 
determined by a seeming caprice in the earth’s 
distribution of gravel, sand, alluvium and 
eocene clays’. The quotation comes from Mr. 
Ivor Brown’s new anthology A Book of London 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.), also an ideal gift for the 
above-named foreign friends, also remarkably 
cheap, but alas illustrated by indifferent photo- 
graphs. If Eric de Maré was the ideal choice for 
Mr. Gaunt’s architectural book, here a photo- 
grapher of the kind and calibre of Mr. Roger 
Mayne would have been needed. Ivor Brown, 
most sympathetic of readers, quotes from 
Fitzstephen and from Angel Pavement as aptly 
as from John Betjeman: 

And the curious Anglo-Norman 
Parish church of Kentish Town 

What church is it? I looked up my own 
Buildings of England and found it with all the 


The canal in Regent’s Park 
Photograph by Heinz Zinram from ‘ London’s Canal’ 
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Medieval carving of the devil outside a shop in 
Stonegate, York 
‘rom ‘ North Country Profile’ 
poetry taken out of it. All the more blessings for 
Mr. Betjeman. 

Topographical writing is such a problem. At 
the one extreme gre the inventories of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments on the 
one hand, school text-books on the other; at 
the other extreme are Henry James’s BRortraits of 
Places on the one hand, the picture- 
book on the other. There are evi- 
dently customers nowadays for all of 
them, though really good topography 
needs a rare mixture of talents and 
interests. Good writing is one, an 
eye for the characteristic another, 
good photography a third. Those 
curious about buildings are rarely 
sufficiently curious about nature 
(Mr. Grigson is both), and those 
curious about either do not always 
combine scholarship with curiosity. 

The picture-book has, alas, be- 
come the escape from most of these 
problems. We can take as examples 
four new picture-books published by 
Country Life. The choice and merit 
of the illustrations is very uneven— 
and the illustrations are, after all, 
the main point of the books. Two 
are in colour, that on the Lake 
District (25s.) gratifyingly excellent, 
that on Norwich (18s.) too poor 
for a city of so much civic pride. 
The book on the Peak District 
(15s.) is in black and white, and the 
pictures are well chosen. Mr. G. B. 
Wood’s North Country Profile (25s.) 
is of a different type—an easily 
running text accompanied by pic- 
tures small and large. Mr. Wood ‘is 
himself both journalist and photo- 
grapher. The chapters have such 
headings as ‘ Wilberforce Remains’ 
and ‘ A forgotten regional style’ (the 
‘ Halifax Houses ’). 

Mr. R. H. Goodsall in his The 
Eastern Rother (Constable, 21s.) has 
also been his own photographer. 
Topographical books on such limited 


* 
E : areas: are E tgays wel- 
3 come. ‘The area here goes 
5 
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from Hythe, Romney 
* ~ Marsh: and Rye to May- 
field and Wadhurst, and 
includes the Military 
_ Canal and Bodiam 
Castle, both defence 
_ —~—works against the 
French, the latter more 
_. reassuring than © the 
-. former. The writing is 
personal (‘I look back 
with nostalgic memories 
tothe day. ...7; To.me 
the mention of Witten- 

ham always _ revives 

__ * memories of my student 
days’), the illustrations 
_ are not. spectacular but 
always apt. Architecture 

iA as architecture is not 
Mr. Goodsall’s real 
interest: In the case of 

' “Mr. Bryan Little, one of 
the most experienced of 
English topographers, 
architecture and history 

_ always blend well. He 
has replaced his book on 
__- Bath, after fifteen years, 
_.. by a new one (Burleigh 
_ * Press, 15s.). The old one 
was out of print, and 
Mr. Ison’s research has 
in the meantime changed 
one’s. views on many of 


s 


THe FRiNcH can, indeed frequently do, turn an _ 
old boot into a palatable dish; and the first — 
consignment of books for this article seemed “d 
require an analogous feat. What could be ‘mo ute 


> 


vieux jeu now than the 1961 editions of the . 
“Guide gastronomique del Auto-Fournal. (Probité, , 
Politesse, Proprieté!) or Les Auberges de Peaibes 
when received amidst the November mists of the 
same vintage—how many of those unspoilt, 1 
priced restaurants will be either the one or ‘the » 
other in 1962? I preferred old friends, even in~ 
novel guise: Baedeker’s Te ‘ouring \Guide. to 
France (Allen and Unwin) in a new pocketabl : e 
_format, long and thin and. _ narrow, with roe 
flexible binding that seemed subtly anti-French 
inasmuch as it looked likely to bind, unlike that — 
of the second old friend, the paper-back version — 
(Guides de Poche edition; Hachette) of the Guide 
Bleu ‘of France, ‘though it is. good value at 
only 9s.. 6d. The Baedeker, much -more 
thorough and detailed, costs two guineas, but 
I thought its line- drawings were inferior to" 
those of the Guide de Poche. : 

- However excellent, guides are merely, as it. 
were, quenelles de brochet without the sauce, and — 
fortunately (and appropriately, since the ‘present — 
state of France hardly bears thinking about) 
relief, stimulus and rare delight are this year 
provided ‘by some outstandingly, good photo-— 
graphy, in the English version of Merveilles de ~ 
France (Wonders of France, Thames and Hud= ~ 
“son, £4.4s.). There are nearly two hundred — aS 
photogravures from many different hands, under 

such headings as the France of Fable, the*) ' 
Dove Dale - Romanesque Tradition, Gothic France or the — 
th 9 hi From ‘Country Life Picture- Face of France, and even when, inevitably, some 
book of the Peak District’ J 
‘ of_them are of well-known sites or monuments, — 
the Bath buildings. The illustra- the déja vu is avoided by lighting or angle or ~ 
tions are intelligently chosen and texture, The excellence of the pictures is matched 
’ commented on. by a civilized and informative commentary by 

Finally a book that deserves ‘Francois Cali; but those suffering from hyper- 
success and may easily be over- tension should avoid the unworthy general: 
looked. A History of Sussex, by introduction, unless they wish to be told, Py ae 
J. R. Armstrong, Extra-Mural that Bourget’s novels are masterpieces, that ‘the — 
Tutor at Southampton University Frenchman approaches both people and things - 
(Darwen Finlayson, I6s.), looks with an honest gaze, hands outstretched’ (for 
like a picture-book. In fact it is -what?, one wonders) or, supreme irony, that — 
the ideal book for secondary and ‘any other nation suffering under oppression, be 2 
grammar schools (and that means __ it Poland or. _Greece or the future United States 
of course—see good school broad- seeking their independence from Britain arouses” ? 
casts—for the grown-up layman the deep compassion of the French people’ . a = 


=. 


as well). It. has‘fifteen maps from — Another picture-book had the awe-inspiring — 
geology through prehistory to the Bs of Women. of Paris (André Deutsch, _ 
present day, besides twenty-four s. 6d.), a paper-back of photographs with an ‘ 


well-chosen plates, and each of feetaucion by André Maurois’ in which, as. y 
the nineteen chapters ends with a befits an académicien polygraph, he remains ‘i 
few titles for further reading. In effortlessly at the level of his subject. Cliché after — 

spite of its mere sixty pages it polished cliché (I trust remunerative also, since ~ 
contains plenty of : information. there are certain things that one should” only 

For instance, the population of do for a lot of money) flow from his pen: 
Brighton rose > between 1780 and — we as” veleee it is fee to be 


by the. latter date. Cobbett writes : Paris” aie et pate et alii Fit con 
_ *Great parcels of stockjobbers for such original photographs as bo 
_ stay at Brighton with the women - and flower-sellers by the Seine, a lottery k 
and children and*skip backward the Folies-Bergére (back- and front-stage), ani 
and forward on the coaches’. artist’s model (back only), étc> The: waste 
But “Mr. ‘Armstrong is as inter- good subject is “infuriating: surely - origi 
aes eee os ested in the planned — late thir- jis always possible by honest treatment of n 
ees oR Rye Mill SAG bs  teenth-century town of Winchel- subject, however hackneyed; a splendid pho o~ : 
Bh, ca ; AE ee From ‘ The Eastern Rother? Sa as in Brighton, graph | can easily be made while not con a Be 
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All you pay for 
all-in holidays 
flying BEA 


Examples of typical all-in holiday 
prices flying BEA 


(Starting point London) 


Parsee. arcsec days, £25. 8.0 
PAlMA vrnisrnnmnnn tS Gays £39.15.0 

: Basle 
s 6. (Seefeld).............. 14days £39.18.0 
(Lucerne) .........14 days £43. 3.0 


m Bergen 
gs - (Woss)-. 8days £41. 1.0 
WM = (Ulvik) «8 days £42.15.0 
@ Barcelon 
fly BEA S E E W H AT A GC R FAT ~ (Fesseh es. 14days £45.12.0 
Vv 
D | i - F R F N C E ~ T[Manticun) 14 days £40. 50 
il 
: ey *(Rapallo) ae. 14days £50. 4.0 
THE RIGHT AIRLINE MAKES H Nice aes % i4days £52. 4.0 
gm Gibraltar 
TO YO U R + O | | DAY m  (Torremolinos)i4 days £54. 8.0 
Bi Veni 
pt (Weales Lido) ..14 days £55.18.0 
Your holiday is what you make it: what you do, _—_ and regular scheduled flights to every part of Eur- - Copenhagen 
where you go, how you get there. Especially how ope (to more than 75 different places including @ Arigigwoaion) WS Se ts Meee 
you get there. The right choice cuts time and 16 a day in the summer between London and ~ aaetohi eleaes 14 days £60. 6.0 
money off your travel, time and money that canbe _ Paris). And to take you everywhere in ahundred- valencia : 
spent on the holiday itself. A choice like going _ strong fleet of the finest and most modern aircraft Mi (PlayaPerello) 14 days £60.19.0 
BEA - with all the A only a big airline — the Comet 4B, the Vanguard, the Viscount. ~ Naples | 
can offer. FE (CAPT) ramen 14days £65. 1.0 
Reis Your choice and how to make it. @ Tangiev................. 14 days £66.19.0 
Why fly BEA? BEA is big enough to take Your choice of airline is as important as your MM Athens un days £107.16.0 
pre srevel cares. right ae es shoulders, speed — choice of place and hotel. If you’re taking an all- - All by night tourist flights 
you to where you're going without delay, and inclusive holiday - then specify BEA. a ts 
keep your travel costs low. The column on the a 
right shows you just how little flying BEA cancost. Make sure you book through a BEA - DiNAPT innninrnnnd 4 Gays £37.14.0 
You have to be big - BEA big — to give this kind travel agent. This way you have theeaseand gy CNet raltchs cages 
of service. To have 108 permanent offices - at _ saving of an all-inclusive holiday plus advantages Mp... ee ietiaye £58120 
least one in every important European city. To BEA gives you. Any appointed travel agent- / Wil by day tourist fights SA? 
have 850 experienced full-time pilots, each trained  thereareover 8000f them so you'll find oneeasily! jg 
to BEA’s own high standards. To have frequent | -can help you arrange these all-inclusive holidays. @ All-inclusive holidays can only be 
ee M booked through appointed travel 


agents and prices vary according 
to the hotel used. For periods of 
validity see your travel agent. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Complete air coverage of Europe 
by BEA, facts and figures, useful 
information. Fill in this coupon in 
block letters and send to: 

BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
Booklet Dept., Dorland Hall, Lower 
Regent Street, London S.W.1 
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Where you see this sign 
you can book your all-inclusive 


Poseas Plog BEA 2 Te 
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are available dis 
from our travel and holiday | 
advertisers, who will gladly < 
send them to you. Save time: ¢ 
and postage hy sending a 
© postcard (postage 23d.), noting : 


© the offers that interest -you ¢ 
© to: ‘The Listener,’ (Advertise- ¢ 
© ment. Manager), 35 Marylebone ¢ é 
_ High Street, London, W.1. — 

© 
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1 LES_ROUTIERS ie 
| mentioned in “Holiday Hour’’ in the le 
: | BBC. ‘Light Programme, are at | Bs | ~ meets 
cae 178, Fleet Street, E.C.4 Tel. CITY 5889 I 
x ‘ | ‘ where you can buy The. | 
= 1 GUIDE DES RELAIS : Pr 
| ROUTIERS ; | SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET : 
: | ‘ ? . | ; _ showing a grand selection of Holidays by the recognised specialists onPARIS . 
° listing 4,500 Paris hotels and French country, J os 
. | pubs where good meals with wine are 7/6d., | 8 D AYS fro mM. £1 2 nf 5. Oo 
ae ‘0° - ‘ BY TRAIN. BY a 
A | soo a | ' This includes Travel ‘Tickets, Hotel,» tas aie Resident reprocsiitiaae 
| Escorted Glos from March 4 e SKYWAYSAIR-COACH TOURS from MARCH 18° 
| Pica deluding SPECIAL EASTER PARTY 
oe | = leaving Thursday, return Tuesday a.m. Also New Serles of European Coach Totes ; 
| suds : os ‘ ' write, ‘phone or call : 
| 17/8d. | &@ PARIS TRAVEL SERVICE (P 7 ) 
~ j 30 ELIZABETH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. SLOane 0654. Affiliated Members of A.B.T.A. — 
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: 
é TO AND FROM | BOULOGNE - “CALAIS - DUNKIRK: OSTEND 
DOVER. HARBOUR BOARD 
a For details. of 200 perfectly planned 
RAIL, -AIR and COACH holidays and ‘3 
many other delightful Austrian Centres, 
write now tor free colour Bischusel 
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“ KNightsbridge 4242 Memnbes of A.B.T.A. — 
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é.g., that French women have, by 
and large, the worst complexions in 
the world. [ 

It is a pleasure to leave the shoddy 
for two unassuming but excellently 
produced travel-books, the one, by 
Macmillan (Small Boat to Alsace, by 
Reger Pilkington, illustrations by 
David Knight, 25s.), especially well 
illustrated, the other, by Faber (The 
Sun and Old Stones, by Sean 
Jennett, 25s.), with poorish photo- 
‘graphs and illustrations by the 
author but nicely printed. The mere 
mention of Dr. Pilkington will 
apparently suffice for his many 
fanatical admirers, and I can well 
understand this, for his book is 
entertaining and well documented. 
He is dealing here with a canal cruise 
mainly through the lovely and little- 
known Moselle valley, and having, 
strangely enough, made the ac- 
quaintance of part of this stretch of 
France almost by chance last sum- 
mer, I can only express the-hope that 
this book will not cause motorists 
to start resisting the lure of the 
horrid N.7. For my part, I admired 
Dr. Pilkington chiefly because he has 
realized two long cherished ambi- 
tions of my own: one is that of 
moving in comfort and safety over 
waters immune, unlike most water, 
from rage and perversity; the other, 
the ability to deal with French 
officialdom, for someone who has 
accomplished that can accomplish 
anything. The equally nomadic Mr. 
Jennett prefers car and tent to cabin- 
cruiser, and his route, from Avignon 
across to the. Franco-Spanish frontier, is more 
conventional. The formula is similar: a fair 
amount of scenery, quite a lot of history, some 
monuments and the rest travel-chat and anec- 
dote, some of it a little vapid. However, I will 
travel a long way with a man honest enough 
to admit how loathsome a delicacy is créme de 
marrons, although I question his wisdom in try- 
ing to eat Tome de Savoie pips and all. 

All in all, on this showing, hardly a first- 
class vintage of French travel-books, but, on 
reflection, neither are massacre and mutiny the 
most reassuring background for travel. So, for 
the moment, back to our picture-book of past 
wonders of France and the ageless diversity of 
its countrysidé: 

Doucras PaRMEE 


Deep Waters 


DEEP-WATER MEN would describe them as sun- 
shine fishermen. They have never lost sight of 
the land except in fog or darkness. They prefer 
‘sails to engines, and oars to sails. They dread 
‘the sea and are seldom content on land. Charts 
in only hint at what they know about their 
sea-beds. Time may have introduced the 
technique for slaughtering mackerel, 
of the baited hook, but otherwise for 
its progress has been destructive. They 
those who are left, on difficult islands off 
coasts, descendants of the earliest seafarers. 
difference between the beginning and the 
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Sixteenth-century gallery, Chenonceaux 


From ‘ 


en@ of nautical history lies between these men 
and someone they strangely admire, such as 
Francis Chichester. 

Chichester won the single-handed Atlantic 
yacht race in the summer of 1960. All the time 
he was at sea in his Irish-built craft, millions 
of people were thinking about his progress and 
his hardships, waiting for reports on the wire- 
less about the trophy-hunting rivals alone in 
their small boats crossing the ocean, a modern 
event charged with viking emotion. Yet a sun- 
shine fisherman, without understanding the laws 
of navigation, might have done the telling of 
his story better than he has done himself in 
Alone Across the Atlantic (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.). A number of. people lead heroic lives 
today, but they lack the men to praise them, 
or the style to praise themselves, in suitable 
words. The heroes’ own books are done to 
finance further adventure. Slocum had, for his 
advantage, the language of the old sailing ships, 
which was in itself a style, and he was the first 
writer in that particular whale-path. 

Sailing alone, except for a short passage, 
seems to me a bore. The open sea, which I never 
want to view from a small boat out of sight of 
land, must be immensely monotonous. Only 
the perilous changes in wind and weather for 
company, and they can be written about in a 
few pages. Captain Ahab or Captain Bligh or 
the Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus’ are the types of 
men who for the sake of their fellows ought to 
have sailed alone, but what would the literature 
of the sea have been like had they done so? 


The Wonders of France’ 
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More and more people today have 
time in the summer and the good 
fortune to turn themselves into sun- 
shine fishermen, choosing an un- 
ravished headland, sailing to a neg- 
lected island, and talking through 
the winter evenings of the dangers 
survived, the fish landed, and the 
passages made. In our holidays, we 
can experience a distinct part of our 
own history, and at other times we 
can experience this in greater depth 
and acuracy through literature. To 
my mind, one of the best ‘ modern’ 
poems connected with the sea is 
Pound’s deliberately archaic transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Seafarer ’, 
which by its very archaisms empha- 
sizes what is lacking in contemporary 
speech as known to Pound. 


He hath not heart for harping, nor 
in ring-having 

Nor winsomeness to wife, nor world’s 
delight 

Nor any whit else save the wave’s 
slash, 

Yet longing comes upon him to fare 
forth on the water. 


To the Anglo-Saxon poet, the 
story of the sea mattered as much as 
the sea, and probably to his trans- 
lator it mattered more. But that 
story, since ‘ Homer is our example’, 
has to be well told. ‘The Dry 
Salvages’, the sea plays of Eugene 
O’Neill, the short sea stories by 
Liam O’Flaherty, and ‘The Old 
Man and the Sea’ are all well told, 
and are worth reading again and 
again. But sail and style seem to 
have declined together, when one 
looks at the average sea-book of today, while 
history and technique have enormously improved. 

One sea-book I have enjoyed recently is 
Ships and Seamen by Christopher Lloyd 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, £2 10s.). This is an 
accurate pictorial history by a Greenwich man, 
who crosses a lot of salt water between the 
vikings and the Polaris submarine, and gives 
one a good idea of what the ships were like. 
The Book of the Sea, an anthology compiled by 
Aubrey de Selincourt (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
25s.), I find interesting for what it contains, 
and very annoying for the way it is presented, 
with contempt for chronology, but it would do 
no harm on a bedside table. Sailing and Sea- 
manship (Longmans, 21s.) is a masterly book 
by Eric Howells packed with sensible informa- 
tion, and the perfect choice for beginners, 
particularly in small boats.. Every romantic 
bookshelf should contain Francis Chichester’s 
record of his Atlantic crossing, for Melville 
and Dana and Slocum would all have admired 
him. But I can see White Jacket himself up aloft 
and looking down with indignation at our 
engine-torn and dinghy-crowded seas. The ship’s 
gun, in whose barrel the Poet’s manuscript was 
hidden from his mates, has just been fired, an 
awful annunciation of missiles to come, water- 
skiing with roaring speed-boats, and roller- 
reefing gear on yachts. 

RICHARD MURPHY 


A Sail in a Forest, by Peter Pye (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 
describes a sailing cruise through the Baltic to 
Finland and Lapland..It is excellently illustrated. 


Italy Re-invaded 


In. 1943, on the eve’of the invasion of Italy, 
Churchill announced that the Allies would 


‘ draw a red-hot rake up Italy’. Happily he and. 


his colleagues, whether by accident or design, 
did not carry out this blood-curdling threat. 
Monte Cassino, Rimini, the Arena Chapel in 
Padua—about a half-dozen places received 
the full treatment. It is in fact amazing that, 
with two modern armies ferociously embattled, 
prancing up and down the peninsula for nearly 
two years, the damage should be so slight. The 
Constable of: Bourbon and his Landsknechts 
probably did about as much in 1527, with their 
relatively amateur forms of explosion. 

It has been left for another modern, more 
pacific, but in the long run more destructive 
scourge to devastate Renaissance Italy as we 
know it. A twin scourge—the real estate man in 
search of quick profits, and the great tourist 
migration which annually swarms all over the 

eninsula. The first is responsible for many 
atrocities, such as the sky-scraper approach to 
Rome seen across the Campagna. The second has 
turned most of the sea-side resorts, the Rapallos, 
Santa Margheritas, Alassios, Capris and hun- 
dreds of others—quiet, rustic places once they 
were—into so many Coney Islands. 

Everyone will agree that the more people of 
all nations and all classes who can visit the most 
beautiful land in the world the better. But within 
fifty years the very sights they come to see will 
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have been ruined—and they will come no more. 
Thus the Italian government, mesmerized by 
the prospect of quick returns (tourism is one of 
the most profitable Italian industries today), is 
busily engaged in sawing off the limb of the tree 
it is sitting on. Renaissance Italy is being de- 
stroyed by the ‘ private enterprise ” which created 
it. Either some form of control must be intro- 
duced—to stop the masking -of ‘beautiful build- 
ings by sky-scrapers, and to limit the ‘ Coney 
Islandization’ of Italy—or within fifty years the 
place will be unrecognizable. The cynic may 
well reply, ‘Why worry? Atomic war will soon 
take care of that. Like Sybaris of old, the 
Florences, Bergamos and San Gimignanos are 
doomed anyway to utter extinction. Our remote 
progeny will one day dig them up from tens of 
feet beneath the soil. The “ March of Progress ” 
will have finished Italy’. And he will point, 
very pertinently, to the internal combustion 
engine which has made the Eternal City one of 
the most cacophonous places on earth. 

These may seem unduly gloomy reflections. 
But they are provoked by the books under review 
here. Miss Mary McCarthy in Venice Observed 
(Heinemann, 15s.) says, ‘there is no use pre- 
tending that the tourist Venice is not the real 
Venice ... the tourist Venice zs Venice ’. Harold 
Acton in his urbane and informative preface to 
Hiurlimann’s photographs of Florence (Thames 
and Hudson, 30s.), writes, ‘Since the last war, 
the tide of foreign residents has ebbed, while the 
tourists have continued to flow in torrents ’. And 
Peter Gunn in his witty and learned Naples 
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(Chapman and Hall, 42s.) says, ‘ The revolution 
that is now. taking place in Naples is possibly the 
greatest disturbance that has ever taken place in 
the city .. . much damage has already been done 
in the name of Progress . . . the plaintive cry 
of Sannazaro is confounded in the roar of the 
traffic and the whir of concrete-mixers . . .”. 

It is true that the architectural expert, Martin 
Briggs, in his Architecture in Italy (Dent, 
15s.) is favourably disposed towards the new 
buildings and their Italian authors. But even 
he says of the aircraft hangars at Orvieto, 
“all these are really works of structural engineer- 
ing rather than of architecture as generally 
understood’. (Surely, a foreign lover of Italy, 
however behind the times he may be, can be 
forgiven for deploring aircraft hangars at 
Orvieto?) 

In short, the forecasts of the iconoclast Mari- 
netti-at the turn of the century are being ful- 
filled. ‘ Art’, he said scornfully of the beauty of 
his land, ‘is no more today than a butterfly 
caught in the cogs of a great machine . . . there 
is more beauty in the swirling exhausts of a 
great racing-car than in all the canvases of 
Mantegna’. Marinetti is generally regarded as 
an exceptionally silly man. But if he were alive 
today, he could easily -be Minister of Works. 

It would be unfair to the authors of these 
books to say that this,complaint against the 
Italy of 1961 forms the entire burthen of their 
writing. They are less concerned with lamenting 
the present than with-celebrating the past. And 
if the theme of Italian beauty is a hackneyed 


Forte di San Giorgio, from Florence 


Left: Assisi: photograph by Konrad Hellig from.H. Keller’s Umbria 


(Thames and Hudson, £3 3s.) ‘ 
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Adventurous and Countrywise 


Overseas to the Low 
Countries for lowest tour 
charges; to Scandinavia 
for scenery and exhilara- 
tion; to Mediterranean 
for canoeing, sailing, 
snorkel diving, sun and 
classical culture; Iceland 
for tours by truck, pony 
or shank’s peny!; to Alps 
for climbing and walking; 
Z: at sea for cruises to 
3 Greece or Canaries. To 
Germany for walking, pony-trekking, camp- 
ing, sausages and beer! ; on lakes of Austria, 
Franee and Switzerland for sailing courses; 
also in most beautiful regions of Western 
Europe, Country Friends Centres for ener- 
getic holidays or to relax. Generous rebates 
fer senior teenagers. Full programme free 


on request. 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


“T° 
Y 3 KNIGHTSBRIDGE STA. ARCADE 


LONDON : SW3 - Telephone KNI - 4713 


Canoeing down. the 
Rhone with water-ski- 
ing, sailing, and under- 
water swimming on 
the Costa Brava with 
music and dancing for evening en- 
tertainment. Inclusive cost 16 days 
£41 10s. Od. with AIR TRAVEL. 


Another exciting open air holiday 
opportunity isour THREE IN ONE 
CENTRE IN WALES-pony trek- 
king, sailing, and canoeing, 
£12 15s. Od. per week inclusive or 
our sailing holiday Cornwall 
£10 10s. Od. per week. 

Spain,Germany & Y ugoslavia. 


PEL souons 


18, THE BOAT HOUSE, LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
* 7S 


Send for booklet containing 
details of our holidays in 
England, Scotland, France, 


2] JUST 
ONE STAMP 


) } Just one 23d. postage stamp 
Hj} will bring you details of the 


holiday andtravel offers inthis 
\ }j issue that specially interest 
|} you. List them on a card. 


| (Advertisement Manager) 
) I} 35 Marylebone High S'reet, 
* I} London, W.1. The advertisers 
}}_ will reply to you direct. 
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‘Wayfarer 
HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


You will be hard put to it to select from the fabulous 


choice of holidays by rail, air and coach in the Wayfarers 


‘Holidays Abroad’’ programme for 1962. Here are a 


few examples 


RAIL1s5payvHo ipays! AJR 14 pay HoLiDays 
ST. JOHANN, Tyrol £29.6 | VORARLBERG, Austria £36.12 


SITGES, Spain £33.15 | ESTARTIT, Costa Brava £38.15 


TOSSA, Costa Brava £34.15 pyswiL, Switzerland £41.18 
Noise SPOTORNO, Italy £44.18 
ARZL, Tyrol (by coach) £19.19 | MAJORCA £45.0 
PARIS, and Chateaux £29.0 | SARDINIA £52.10 
CORSICA £38.0 |TOURof TUNISIA  £84.0 


Make sure of getting your copy. Write, call or ‘phone NOW 
Eo, . 
fyhy% (Dept. La), 20 Russell Square, 


* NE WAYFARERS London, WC1. Tel: LAN 8222 


Also“ Winter Sports Holidays’ and “* Summer Holidays in Britain” booklets available 


TRAVEL WITH THESE 
NATIONAL EXPERTS 


FOR THE HAPPIEST 
HOLIDAY OF YOUR LIFE 


Hotelplan holiday experts /ive in the country you visit, 

know what best to bring you in local fun and fare, promise 
you a carefree holiday with a pleasure-packed itinerary on a 
leisurely ‘get away from it all” holiday. Travel at ease, live in comfortable hotels 
which have been individually inspected and approved by our local experts, be 
sure of a happy holiday with Hotelplan...the international organisation of national 
holiday experts. 


ITALIAN HOTELPLAN | 
Sunshine holidays On golden beac 

8 days from £23.0.0 
45 days from £28.9.0 


Swiss HOTELPLAN 
By sunlit lakes and mountains 
8 days from £21.19.0 
15 days from £29.18. 


AUSTRIAN HOTELPLAN 
Relaxed holidays and Austrian hospitality 

8 days from £22.5.0 
45 days from £29.9.0 


OTHER HOTELPLAN HOLIDAYS = ae SS ee “<a 
my : To: Hotel Plan Ltd., 93, Church Place, 
SPAIN from £34. 0.0 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
HOLLAND w» £21.14.0 | REG 5701 REL 9145 MON 6283 ! 
BELGIUM yy «£15.11.0 | Please send me the international Hotelplan brochure. : 
GREECE »» £94.10.0 | | 
FRANCE (Paris) (room CE ow Eee a PEE 
- and breakfast) from £14.9.0 | : 
1iSdays eh es isessccineeconm : 
SPAIN from £41. 7.0 | | 
HOLLAND n £31.16.0 | aM IGE Ua yTiabs ii der bec dh cs 8d Soaashai aha ccibaswcedesevchesacaesanccacmes | 
PORTUGAL ” oa se Member of Association British Travel Agents, 
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AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


+ EN FAMILLE™ 


Get to know the people of the 
country you visit by enjoying the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of 
a private family. 

Why not join one of the special 
groups. visiting our International 
Host-Family Centre? or let us make 
individual arrangements for your 
“en famille” holiday? 


IWustrated Brochure: 


E.F.A., 1, New Burlington St., 
Regent St., London, W.1. recent 8866 


PICKING 
OUT THE 
“PLUM” 
COACH 
HOLIDAYS 


Easter Holidays 

Paris 4 

Belgium, France, Holland 8 

Holland (Cent. Valkenburg) 9 

San Sebastian 1 

The Heart of the Tyrol 1 

Swiss House Party 1 

The Romantic Rhine 

The French Riviera 

Six Capitals 

Lourdes 

The Black Forest 

Italian Adriatic 

Mallorca 

Sunny Spain (Barcelona) 

Five Countries 

Tyrolean House Party 

San Remo 

Swiss Riviera 

Yugoslavia (Opatija) 

Spanish Riviera 

Innsbruck, Dolomites 
& Venice 
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Grand Tour of Italy 
Torremolinos 
North African Holiday 14 
The Balkan Tour 16 
Moscow, Berlin & Warsaw 15 
Send for illustrated brochure 
Holiday Fruits oftheSeason"’ whichincludes 
many other coach tours at amazing value. 


Foreign Iravelltd 


Dept. 2/3 

19/21 BURY PLACE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 

Tel. CHAncery 2741 


HOW T0 GO 
ABROAD IN A 
PARTY OF ONE 
(OR MORE!) 
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Just let us know where you want to go 
and when. We arrange and book your 
whole trip for you—good hotels, 
scheduled airlinesat an economical 
all inclusive price. Couldn't be easier! 


Call, phone or write for free Brochure to: 


HOLIDAY PLANNING DEPT., 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL LTD. 


Grand Buildings, Tralalgar Sq., London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 4114-6 
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are available from our travel 
and holiday advertisers; who 
will gladly send them to you. 
Save time and postage by 
sending a postcard (postage 
2id.), noting the offers that 
interest you, to: 


‘The Listener’ 
(Advertisement 
Manager), 

35 Marylebone 
High Street 

London, W.1 


for 

TRAVEL 
and 

HOLIDAYS 
1962 4 


Lewis Leroy says 


“‘These 
FREE 
holiday 3 
aids Dy 
can save 50% on costs”’ 


hotels, currency, 
clothes, tipping, etc. 
) BROCHURE with 

hundreds of photos, 
tours and holidays. 


3 MAP OF EUROPE 
30"x 18" to help you 
route your tour. 

These tours and many 


more based on 36 years 
in travel. 

‘ All-inclusive from London 
CIRCULAR TOURS 
Luxury Coach Gns. 
7 Countries.............. 28 
S. Capitals <-2:7-:.....: 28 
Gems of Europe........ 44 
Austria. Spain......... 39 
“STAY-PUT”’ 
Direct by Air Gns 


Belgium. Holland...... 19 
Lake Lucerne... <3 

Italian Riviera . : 
# Palma. Ibiza............ 31 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY TO 


LEROY TOURS 


AND STAY-PUT HOLIDAYS 
Argosy House, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


a Ga ee Ee ee ee SS 
} Send me the FREE holiday aids 
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Explore Europe with ETA Tours 


The Educational Travel Association have again arranged a programme of 
interesting and reasonably priced tours for 1962. These include: 


CONDUCTED ITALIAN ART TOURS 


Venice, Ravenna and Florence 15 ‘days 51 gns. 
Florence, Sorrento and Rome 15 days 51 gns. 
Also many independent tours 15 days from £38.5.0d. 


A short stay in ITALY combined with an AEGEAN CRUISE 


Florence, Corfu, Athens and Crete 15 days from £68.3.0d. 
Corfu, Athens, Izmire and Venice 15 days from £74.0.0d. 
Venice, Athens and Rhodes 15 days from £62.10.0d. 
Rhodes, Athens, Cyprus and Israel 22 days from £93.0.0d. 
FRIENDLY CONDUCTED COACH TOURS 

Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam 7 days 22 gms. 
Brussels, Bonn, Paris, Amsterdam 

and Luxembourg 8 days 25 gms. 
Kight Countries 8 days 243 ens 
Grand Tour of Italy 14 days $7 gns 
Grand Tour of Spain 14 days 36 gns 
Moscow 15 days 61 gns 
North Africa 14 days 493 gns 


Full details of the above tours and many other holidays are shown in our free 
32 page brochure available now from: 


ETA TOURS, Dept. M3, 207 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Tel. VIC 4826 


NORWAY 


SO BEAUTIFUL-SO WARM 
—-SO FRIENDLY 


Splendour ‘of fjords, mountains and waterfalls— 
Midnight Sun and warm climate—summer days 
with hardly any night—an unspoilt land that 
is a holiday-maker’s paradise. 


Fast, modern liners take you to Norway in less 
than 20 hours from Newcastle with connecting 


British Railways Services. 


INCLUSIVE 
HOLIDAYS 


10 DAYS FROM 


pI Ag fe 


Apply to your 
TRAVEL AGENT 
or Mr. Malling 


NORWEGIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


20 PALL MALL « LONDON, °: S.W.1 


TRAVEL ITALY 


Dept. M9, 47 Beauchamp Place, 


London, $.W.3 


KNightsbridge 4244 
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TIKIT RIITAIL 


SPECIALISTS IN 


SPOR TING 
HOLIDAYS 


Aqualung Diving on the Island of 
Giglio, Italy—Sailing in Norway, 
England, Switzerland, Ireland— 
Pony Trekking in Norway— 
Also General Holidays in Europe 
and The West Indies 


RAT 


Send for our 
“SUMMER HOLIDAYS” or 
“WEST INDIES” Programme 

to 
WORLD SPORT AND TRAVEL SERVICE 
(LAIRDWAYS LTD.) 
198-199, Sloane Street, London, $.W.1 
Tel: BELgravia 6361 
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ests 1920 
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HOLIDAYS AT PRICES 
yOu CAN AFFORD! 
sie 7. 


BELGIAN COAST .. 8days £10. 6 
FRANCE (Paris)... ...  S days £12. 6.0 
CHANNEL ISLANDS... ... 8B days £14. 11,6 
HOLLAND ... +» eo 8 days £15. 14.0 
AUSTRIA’... « S8days £16.18.0 
RHINELAND oe =o 8 days £17.17.6 
SPAIN* ... ... se =o 8 days £18. 18.0 
BRITTANY dsp eee eas LU GMS) £201 one 
SWITZERLAND* bey 8 days £21. 6.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA® ... 8 days £21. 7.0 
ITALIAN LAKES* 8 days £22.11.6 
SPAIN, hie ta Se 15 days £25. 4.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA* ... 15 days £26.17.0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC* 15 days £27. 11.6 
FRENCH RIVIERA* ... 15 days £27.11.6 
SWITZERLAND* 15 days £30. 15.0 


*2nd Class Couchettes available at 12/6 


SWANWING AIR HOLIDAYS 
(All week-end departures) 


AUSTRIAN TYROL ... 15.days £29.19.6 
BARCELONA... . 15 days £37. 17.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 15 days £38. 0.6 
FRENCH RIVIERA 15 days £38. 1.6 
COSTA BRAVA Sf 15 days £39.19.0 
ITALIAN ADRIATIC ... 15 days £41.15.0 
SWITZERLAND... .. . 15 days £42. 5.6 
PALMA... ... .«. 14 days £42.17.0 
BENIDORM _... .. 15 days £50.19.0 
COSTA DEL SOL... ,... 15 days £52. 18.6 
BLACK SEA COAST .. 15 days £66. 3.0 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
AUSTRIA go... «10 days °19 gns. 
SPAIN Perera NC weet hi 
EIGHT COUNTRIES ... 8 days 24} gns. 
FIVE CAPITALS ev 8days 25 gns. 
ITALY SELIG 11 days 28  gns. 
GRAND ESCORTED TOURS 
AUSTRIA ... 15 days 47 gns. 
SPAIN oe Ek 15 days 53 gns. 
YUGOSLAVIA ... 15 days 553 gns. 
ITALY Tics rads 15 days 59 gns. 


Apply for free copy of our 116-page illustrated 
booklet *‘ Suggestions for your Holidays’. Over 
6,000 Holidays in 40 countries await your choice, 


SWANS TOURS 
260-261 (C9) Tottenham Ct. Rd., London, W.1. 
Tel. : MUSeum 8070 (184ines) and Local Agents, 
Swans Tours are Members of A.B.T.A. 


30 


GUINEAS. 
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one, on which variations, about Venice, Florence 
and Naples, have been interminably played, all 
of them have introduced something of their 
own personalities into their books, so that they 
are more than guides. The great European tradi- 
tion of travel writing about Italy, of Lenormant, 
Gissing, Douglas and many others is still re- 
flected here. 
ANTHONY RHODES 


Baedeker at Home 


BAEDEKER, in English, is gradually re-emerging 
after his wartime eclipse, and it is perhaps 
fitting that one of the first new editions should 
deal with old Karl’s_ birthplace, Cologne 
(Baedeker’s Cologne and Bonn, Allen and 
Unwin, 16s.). The post-war handbooks are clearly 
printed, with readable maps, and are no doubt 
desperately accurate; but is it a sign of advanc- 
ing age that I find them as difficult to get used 
to as the New English Bible? 

My old Baedekers had covers of a darker 
crimson, and their edges were marbled like 
ledgers. The close print, the crowded maps, 
turned them into a kind of official breviary of 
travel. One was made conscious of the vast com- 
plexity of European topography, and felt under 
an obligation to visit every starred altarpiece or 
view in the little sector that was the business 
of any particular day. The occasional lyricism— 
“noble prospect’, ‘brooding forest ’—was all 
the more effective through being buried in a vast 
storehouse of facts; and the network of cross- 
references that depended on little winding rail- 
ways, long since vanished, added something of 
the rubrical magic of Bradshaw to the laby- 
rinthine descriptions. Today, though the means 
of travel have immeasurably improved, the 
adventure is much less. One no longer clings 
to one’s Baedeker as a navigator to his chart; 
one merely from time to time consults it. 

My oldest Rhineland 
Baedeker is dated 1903; it | 
was already the 29th Ger- {| 
man edition. It contains 
much talk of ‘ diligences’ 
that might meet the train 
on a Wednesday, and of 
remote Gasthdfe, ‘well 
spoken of’, where Mon- 
day’s table d’héte was to be 


recommended. But the 
fashionable warld is re- 


flected too, for the Rhine 
was one of the earliest 
playgrounds of the privi- 
leged, and one is left with 
the impression that most 
travellers were of the sort 
who, finding no room 
at the inn, would have 
‘been welcomed in _ the 


i dealing with Cologne 
Bonn, has to draw a 


different _ picture. 
after all, is one 


THE LISTENER 


metropolis, but, in spite 
of its synthetic carnival 
and synthetic cathedral, 
has become just another 
dull West German con- 
urbation efficiently re- 
placing the war ruins. 
As for the shy university 
town of Bonn, it has 
had grafted upon it, in 
the most painful way 
possible, the minimum 
construction needed to 
turn it into a perman- 
ently temporary Federal 
capital. Poor material, 
this, for the guide-book 
writer. 

In Tyrol and Salzburg 
(Allen and Unwin, 40s.) 
our contemporary Bae- 
deker is nearer to the old 
tradition. The Alps, 
after all, remain, and are 
incapable of much sim- 
plification. Our mentor 
continues to provide all 
needed information, and 
it is not his fault that 
the development of tour- 
ism as a mass industry 
has deprived his book of 
its’ predecessors’ stern 
charm. 

But Baedekers are still 
the best guide-books, just 
as the series ‘ Les Beaux 
Pays’ is outstanding 
among photographic travel-books. In this series 
Austria (Nicholas Kaye, £2 10s.) is well up to 
standard. Its 274 heliogravure illustrations find 
appropriate melodrama in both mountains and 
baroque, and are technically superb. Unfortu- 
nately the text, by Eugéne Susini, is not directly 


Village of. Trausdorf. Below: Abbey fish-ponds, Kremsmiinster 


Both pictures from ‘ Aystria’ 


related to the pictures, and is descriptive rather 
than creative. To read it before visiting the 
scenes described would be frustrating, and to 
read it afterwards would be pointless. To 
heighten recollection, the pictures will suffice; to 
check on facts, we had much better turn 
back to Baedeker. 
Germany: its geography 
and growth (John Murray, 
15s.) is not a travel book at 
all, but a heavily illustrated 
text book. It suffers from 
the opposite defect to 
that of the volume just 
noted, in that here it is the 
rather misty pictures that 
detract from the text. Dr. 
K. A. Sinnhuber contrives 
to give an appearance of 
geographical unity to the 
whole of what the Bonn 
Government officially claims 
as constituting Germany, 
including the ‘ lost provin- 
ces’ beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line. No doubt it 
was his publishers who in- 
sisted that he should ex- 
clude his own Austria from 
this conception, but such 
political restraint makes it 
difficult for him to bring 
the Holy Roman Empire 
into focus. This is the per- 
petual dilemma that faces 
German historiographers, 
DouGLas BROWN 
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Isles oF G reece 


To THOSE WHO have known Greece well in the 
past the modern rush of travellers and tourists 
‘to its shores is disconcerting and rather sad. 

ee; They are wrong to resent it, whether as Phil- 
et hellenes or humanitarians in general. For Greece 
____ is a poor country; and her efforts to attract the 
: tourist trade and to improve the lot of tourists” 


vy 
rd 


ae 


are admirable and worthy of support; while it~ 


is surely in every way desirable that as many 
men and women as possible should have the ex- 
perience of seeing a land that possesses some of 
the loveliest natural scenery in the world and 
J is studded with monuments 
which illustrate the whole his- 
tory of our civilization. Yet one 
cannot but sigh for the days 
before Delphi was ringed with 
hotels, when a stranger was a 
cherished phenomenon at 
Skyros or Santorin, when one 
_could sit in solitude at Sunion 
-or walk through the chestnut 
woods of the Holy Mountain 
-without meeting at every corner 
ill-clad hikers who use the 
hospitality of the monks as a 
means for obtaining a-free holi- 
day. The tourists are seeing 
Greece; but they seldom see the 
Greece that we loved, and they 
do not add to its beauty. 
- So long as tourists pour into 
Greece, publishers will pour out 
books about Greece. The one 
book that is. really needed has_ 
_ not yet appeared. We require a 
thoroughly up-to-date Baedeker 
eee: OF Murray, full of sound factual 
information about sites and _ 
_. monuments. and museums and 
practical advice. about accom- 
-_modation - and transport. But 
such a book is not easy to com- 
SRS pile. New sites are unearthed, 
oe museums are re-opened and re- 
‘arranged; treasures hitherto un- 
ae SSeen are displayed; and, all the 
while, hotels are being built, 
___~ roads extended and repaired and bus and steamer 
e services improved. A guide-book would risk 
Brak. being out of date by the time that it was issued. 
So, for the moment, the traveller must rely upon 
the friendly help of the National Tourist Organ- 


@ 


_ rest he can study the works of previous travellers 
who believe themselves to have-a literary bent. 

« The latest batch of such books caters for 
a several tastes. Those who like their information 
ey given simply and ingenuously can use Mr. and 

: _ Mrs. Whelpton’s guileless volume Greece and 
es the Islands (Robert Hale, 21s.), though it is not, 
Vire as the publishers claim, a ‘ comprehensive sur- 
9 vey of the whole country’, If the authors“had 
~ really visited the islands they would not have 
i omitted to mention the extraordinary mosaics 
ease. Ole the Nea Moni on Chios or the great church 
re _. of-a Hundred Gates on Paros, and they might 

_ have.decided whether the town on Santorin is 
called Tyra-or. Thera. Readers who enjoy racy 
S anecdotes and lively generalizations and are not. 
irritated by journalese or by careless lapses— 
Zante does not begin with ‘ X ’—will be stimu- 


\ 


_-_ ization for his practical information; and for the. 


ee bythe 


Robert Papas The Splidour of 


Greece (Robert Hale, 21s.). Those with a sym-— 


pathy for Schwarmerei will find pleasure in 
Herr Erhart Kaestner’s rapt account of a visit 
to Mount Athos (Mount Athos: The Call from 
-Sleep, translated by Barry Sullivan (Faber, 


30s.), though if they really wish to understand 
the meaning of the mountain they will go back 


to the works of Philip Sherrard. There is a 
magnificent volume on Crete in Colour by 
Olivier Reverdin and R. G. Haegler, translated 
by Eric and Mary Peters (Thames and Hudson, 


ArrEr SEVERAL MONTHS of mutinous eanenie 
about all that ‘samey’ food and the lack of 
service I climbed aboard a 707 at Los Angeles 
Airport and flew the polar route (over northern 
Canada, actually, though they fear that removes 
the romance) back to London Airport, nine 
_ restless night-hours away. Ir was looking. for- 
ward to home. ; ; 


Almost at once, the~ ee of a “Tonight” 


£5 5s.) with splendid pictures of Minoan sites* reporter being what they are, I was in ‘South 


and treasures, though it tells us little of the by- 
_ ways of that’ strange and lovely island. You can. 


$) Poros: the monastery _ 


ke your choice;, ‘and if these works encourage © 
you to visit Greece or add to your appreciation 
while you are there or help to strengthen your 


memories in after years, they will have beer 


‘justified. Though cruise-ships and charabancs ° 
and monstrous hordes of hikers are blots upon — 


_ the landscape, few travellers ‘come back from. 
- Greece without having enriched their knowledge 


of beauty and of civilization. And there are still 
parts of Greece which retain their older charm 


and are as lovely as anything on the tourist_ 


routes, tucked away in the mountains of the 


Peloponnese or+Pindus or in less accessible. 
islands. There, though creature comforts may - 


be lacking and you may not even find a Greek 
just back from America to interpret for you— 


and that is usually a relief—you can still see the 
true Greece and. the true Greeks, with their un-_ 
- selfconscious simplicity, their warm and con- : 


siderate- hospitality and their fundamental sense — 
of the. Genity of, man. 


4 > it 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN | 


Renitccnes Riipe (Batsford, £2 5s.) contains 186 
photographs, with exe and Compan 


From < Greece and the Islands ” 


Wales, emerging from a sleeper to ‘stand hesi- 
tantly in the foyer of the local Grand Hotel— 
~ a battered pub with bedrooms. 
- After a while the reception-desk 
window was flung open and a 
furious face demanded: 
‘What’s going on?’ an 
Finally placated after a 
an intrusion, I was put in ‘ the 
‘new wing’, a grubby Crimean 
-barracks at the back: icy, cell- 
like room, peeling lino, narrow, 
sunken bed with limp greyish 
_ Sheets. Breakfast : greasy -cut- 
lery, cracked cups, a pot of 
- warm, mud-coloured liquid, 
and two shrivelled strips | of 
_ bacon swimming in fat: I was 
home, all right. 
_ Every traveller to the United 
States from this country should, 
twice a day, recall his last 
British hotel; this will reconcile 
him wonderfully, as he sits in 
his crisp, gay motel bedroom, 
to that 23-inch television set, 
the air-conditioning, the hi-fi, 
the six-hour laundry service 
_ the superb bed, and the foo 
served cheerfully during any of 
the twenty-four hours. There’s 
no doubt that this traveller is 
the world’s most — fortunate; 
everything is geared to his easy, 
comfortable mobility. Any one 
of the thousands of. garish 
motels scattered brilliantly along 
the highways offers accommo- 
~- dation as good as—and probably better than—a 
de-luxe hotel in some European capital. Service 
will be bemused or non-existent, but. everything 
will be there, built-in, functional, planned, and 
-new-fashioned. The price will be a blow; but 
_ this, it must be remembered, is a country of £40- 
a-week typists and £3,000-a-year policemen. 
Life will go smoothly and comfortably for the 
“tourist, provided he’s willing to conform, to 
accept the fact that everything on the menu is 
- either canned or deep-frozen, to eat lu 
green figs out of a tin, rather than a si 
banana off a tree. ee 
ee theory that all food in the Uni 


~~ 


Passe has yet to be officially d 
blueberry pie, those hamburgers, 1 
and chicken Maryland and symbo! 
everywhere the same. It is worth " 
one of those marvellous green salads 
panied by the demand: Routers 
* isle or French? ’. y 

The traveller must ated 
a bs size, with grea 


LONDON 
REYKJAVIK 
NEW YORK (RETURN) 


‘§ 10 A L/s. 17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 


“MAYFAIR-NEW YORKER” 
RENFREW 


REYKJAVIK 
5 93 NEW YORK (RETURN) 


17 DAY EXCURSION FARE 
Baas ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


“CALEDONIAN-NEW YORKER” 
DC6B TOURIST SERVICE 


ONE YEAR VALIDITY TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE 


London - New York - Return e Glasgow - New York - Return 


£138 -13 -O tow sEASoN £126 - 16-0 tow seAson 
‘£148 - 16-0 uicH sEASON £136 -19-O nich season 


To effect even greater savings apply for 
details of 


- FAMILY PLAN FARES 


These fares are available between October 16th and 
June 30th to U.S.A. and August 16th and April 30th to 
_.  BRITAIN.+ They apply to husband and wife travelling 
, together, with or without children, or to one parent 
travelling with children. One parent pays full fare; the 
other parent, if travelling, and all children between 12 
and 26 years will pay the ‘‘Family Plan Fares’. In 


: addition, there are all-the-year-round reductions for 
children less than 12 years old: from 2 to 12 years—50% 
y and under 2 years, only 10% of normal adult fares 


Write for Polourfal brochure 


Consult your travel agent but insist: 


GROsvenor toe 
CiTy 3166/7 


x 0 ; AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
62, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
~~ ae ae. 
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CARS GO FREE TO THE 


LON GOUINIE 
UMS IN 


WHERE THE SUN STAYS UP LATE! 


Take an early holiday and enjoy hours of extra 
sun in SCANDINAVIA. Magnificent bathing. 
Fine hotels. Every holiday pleasure including 
motoring at 4/6 a gallon. The best route? Tilbury 
to Gothenburg in 36 cruise-like hours, with 
delicious Swedish food. 

Cars go and return FREE if with driver and three 
passengers ; 25% reduction if with driver and two. 
Consult your Travel Agent or:— 


Sweoisn (9 Lioyp 


MARLOW HOUSE - LLOYD’S AVENUE - LONDON - E.C.3 . ROYal 316! 


NON-MOTORISTS 
500 miles of FREE 


TRAIN TRAVEL 
in Sweden’s 
beautiful South. 


Have your most splendid holiday ever — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — this is holiday land. 
A country of lakes and forests, valleys and 
mountains. Of gay and friendly people who 
wait to greet you. . . and show you the 
host that is poets Czech. 

It's only 100 minutes 


lying time from 
London to a fairyland ae you get 
double value for your mo 

All-in holidays from 35. for 10 days. 
Apply to your travel agent or 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, DEPT. 01 
CEDOK (LONDON) LIMITED, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel: REGent 0041 
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' AIR/COACH TOURS Lae 
Holiday and Travel literature is SWITZERLAND (Sursee) _ 10days 19 GNS. Enjoy unrivalled facilities for:— eee 
‘ - § available from most of the adver- AUSTRIAN TYROL - 10days 19: GNS. _ A li B 8 | 
: tisers on this page. For convenience, SWITZERLAND (Lake Lucerne) 10days 20 GNS. ngling, cating, x | 
h, SPAIN (Fuenterrabia) ; 10days 21 GNS. > es ; 
eo ae ‘i re ‘AUSTRIA (Lake Fuschl) - 40days 214 GNS. : Caravanning, 
ITALIAN RIVIERA “ 42d 29 GNS. 
The Listener (Advertisement } Mana- ADRIATIC (Rimini) Mee 12 tae ~ 30 GNS. ‘Motor Coaching, © ot ieee 
ger), 35 Marylebone High Street, SWITZERLAND & PARIS 12days 35 GNS. Camping, Pony Trekking, 
: London, W.1, mentioning the _ SEND EARLY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
: advertisements which interest you. giving details of these and other wonderful inclusive Holidays. : _ Hunting, Shooting and 
(Please remember to enclose a_ remittance SILVERLINE TOURS LTD. (cept. 30), ; “ 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 2 ecoteston Street, London, S.W.1. SLOane 5165 “Seaside Resorts 
this is requested in the advertisement) 
. \\} i Write for free Colour Brochure and 
= Z — 
ALDERNEY || IRISH TOURS | Sz ae 
a Ci, Pines Pei Ve = Gay, friendly Irish Tauri Oitice 
annel Islands Z S “71 REGENT STREET 2” 
‘Belfast, Northern Ireland /, EGE Ins | 
| See LUXURY TOURS Ay NORTHEES LONDON Wo } 
~ E : 4 Phone: REG 0533 
a : CONNEMARA 4 DAYS 16 GNS Treland ds nisi 
oe An easy air journey, a friendly welcome N. IRELAND 6 DAYS 22 GNS Pose 


'| It’s gay and relaxing wherever ~ 
you go in this happy, carefree — 
‘country. Glorious resorts, 
miles of clean sand, splendid 
scenic tours and a 
friendly welcome from 
everyone. And excellent 
value for money. — 


FREE ! sz PAGE < 

COLOUR GUIDE Send P.C. to Dept.200 
Northern Ireland Tourist Board, Belfast | 
Travel by sea from Liverpool, Glasgow or 


Ardrossan. It’s cheaper mid-week. 
Consult -your travel agent. 


_ KILLARNEY’ % DAYS 23 GNS 

*(Early. and Late Season’ 20 gns.) 

ALL IRELAND 10 DAYS 39 GNS 

POPULAR ‘LAHARNA' TOUR 
| tote BASED AT LARNE 

N. IRELAND*  7DAYS 14 GNS 

*(Early and Late Season £12.5.0) 


Full information and illustrated literaturefrom 


ULSTER TRANSPORT 
21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 2 


‘and no crowds. Unspoilt beaches, rugged 
scenery and: interesting local history. 
These with a sunny, equable climate, 
Particularly favourable in early summer 
and autumn make wonderful holidays for 
old and young. 


Irish ‘Tourist Office 


16 MOUNT. ‘STREET 
MANCHESTER 2 
Phone: DEANSGATE 5981 


Irish Tourist Office 
35 ST. ENOCH SQUARE -* 


GLASGOW C.1- 
Phone: CENTRAL 2311 


*K 


_Write States of Alderney for illustrated 
Guide with map, 1/6 post free. 


~ for an enchanting ‘spell’ 
on a magic isle 


Enjoy the Rolls-Royce prop 
. «jet comfort of the new 
eeerlley nage Dart Herald 


BOOK YOUR 


ON HOLIDAY IN BELGIUM. 
shy PAN EUROPA 


OR MOTORING TO 


; ‘ Zz GERMANY— 
eat ane HOLIDAYS AUSTRIA— 
% NOW LUXEMBOURG— 
, % 4 SWITZERLAND? 

Easter in Paris 4 days 104 Gos. ; : 
Dutch bulbfields 4 days 103 Gns. Spend a few days in the beautiful 
Belgian Coast 4 days 114 Gns. i | 
Jersey 8 days 214 Gns. A R D E nN N 
Lourdes - Bdays 24 Gns. = 

- Italy 10 days) 264 Gns. See this delightful part of Belgium ‘ 

a4 glia soe L~ “de on an with its rivers and enchanting 

ix i 5 

Palma, Majorca 11 days 274 Gns, valleys, vast forests and cosy ‘small 
Austria 10 days 19 Gns. holiday resorts where hospitality and - 
Rhineland 9 days. 203 Gns. high standard of cuisine is famous 

i] and numerous others to choose from, amongst the Belgians themselves. 

zy Send for free illustrated brochure to : : 


Write for brochure and full 
information to 


W227) Lupopa Toursk | INTERPROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


25. BLOOMSBURY Way. LONDON, W.C.I. Ardenne and Meuse (Dept: 3), 
Tel. HOLborn 1193. » t? Boulevard Piercot 50, Liege, Belgium 


Dept. B/2, : eneh: 4 J 
JERSEY casts its spell the moment you 
arrive. At the wave of a hand, you are in 
a holiday paradise . . . 21 magnificent 
bays, with the thrills of surfing and 
water-skiing. The mystic of moonlight | 
_ drives, cabarets, dancing and theatres. 
With  officially-approved Hotels and 
Guest Houses, luxury shops, the magic. 
of JERSEY. transforms dreams into a 
‘never-to-be-forgotten’ holiday. a 
No passport or currency problems. Early 
- or late holidays are cheaper 
; Travel British Railways, 
fly BEA or Jersey Airlines — a “i 
Write for FREE illustrated literature to 
_ TOURISM INFORMATION Kl ig 5 } 


You’ll be surprised at the wonderful value 
you get when you holiday in Belgium. Send 
for free official guide, and see the great 
variety of resorts from which you can choose. 
Belgium has over 40 miles of glorious, safe, 
sandy beaches dotted with beautiful resorts 
offering holidays to suit every taste. Tennis, 
golf, riding, thrilling sand yachting are all 
available—plus_ delightful Casinos,” _ horse 
racing, etc. Within easy reach are exciting 
cities such as Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Liége, “Namur, | well worth a™ Visit. ~ 
If you like mountainous scenery, rivers and 
forests, the Ardennes offer. you a wide choice 
‘of delightful resorts set in beautiful sur- 
roundings. You will find that in Belgium you | 
get the best value for money on the conti- 
nent whether you stay at a modest _pension 
or a de-luxe hotel, and the cooking is world 
renowned, Also large selection of flats and 
villas for rent. Travel Agents offer a selection. 
of all inclusive holidays to fit every budget, | 

but be sure to write now for guide ‘‘ Where 
to go in Belgium’’ to Belgian National 
Tourist Office Dept. ‘LI’ 167 Regent 
Street, London, W.l. Sane 2 


Daily From 


LONDON Gatwick — *or peak fare from 
Bournemouth. 


i : Free timetable from 
" Jersey Airlines at any 
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ee a Pihrie <ined jumbo Idaho potato is not just 
‘bigger than an ordinary potato, but inherently 
better. ‘The biggest drugstore in the world’ 
‘stands proudly self-acknowledged in the small 
Texas town of Midland, and. in Houston you 
can struggle with your tray through ‘ the largest 
cafeteria in the world’. Both places assume the 
appeal of size, or they wouldn’t make these 
‘boasts; forewarned, I avoided them. 
_ The traveller must also be braced for the 
‘Hard Sell’. Today America labours under the 
‘enormous disadvantage of being over-sold: her 
‘packaging is brilliant, her advertising superb— 
‘but it boomerangs, with the result that every- 
thing, to the foreigner, is just a little bit dis- 
appointing. The advertisements in the maga- 
“zines are so enticing, so splendid, that when you 
travel by the air line, ride in the car, or use the 
‘pen it comes as something of a let-down to find 
‘it just another excellent aircraft, car, pen. 
_ Advertisements on television are particularly 
demanding, probing, cajoling, mainly because 
u can often view for up to twenty hours a 
ay on nine channels; such viewing seems 
ene! Ily to be replacing baseball and sex, and 
ves one equally numb. The Americans have 
0 ‘Tonight’, no ‘Panorama’ or ‘ Monitor’, 
d television fashions. have drifted down 
ough quizzes, westerns, thrillers, to the Roar- 
*Twenties ‘jag’ of the moment, with half- 
ir cartoon-shows coming up fast at peak 
ving hours: Bullwinkle, Rockey and_ his 
ds, Top Cat, Alvin, each bright and full 
inventive skill and—since the kids enjoyed 
last year—increasing family Togetherness. 
dio, of course, is at you day and night— 
sh, surprisingly, the inevitable disc jockeys 
excellent records to while away the hours, 
arrangements of pleasant music. 
¢ desperate anxiety of Americans to be 
<ed—whether for reasons of business or habit 
rings a remarkable overall pleasantness and a 
at lack of discrimination about such 
n friendship. Generally, let’s admit it, 
rather nicer than us; in an 8,000-mile 
: south-west, from Texas to Cali- 
jock: bao one who was disgruntled or 
© unpleasant person. Yet, to be 
no one I feel I must meet again. 
a and amiable people, with an 
nation not to call a spade a 
bring yourself to say: 
* naa Comfort-Station ’?). 
ne criticizes them is in 
a. a mem- 


so to presume about a foreigner. The 
rous excesses, the Forest Lawns, the mink 
les over tight jeans over high heels, the 
ding commercials, the synthetic fun, fade 
side the abundance of easy likability. 

I always look forward to my next visit; but I 
as myself that I’m going to a country 
where it’s easier to get a back-axle changed than 


3 a button sewn on, where a ‘credit rating’ is 


more important than money, and where the 
“large” size is the smallest. 
¢ ALAN WHICKER 


Prospective visitors will be entertained by Cynthia 


Lindsay’s The Climate of Lunacy (Hamish Hamil- 


ton, 18s.) and assisted by a new guide book, New 
Horizons U.S.A., compiled by Pan- American Air- 


ways (Deutsch, 16s. a 


Benelux 


BENELUX and the Common Market have 
healed some of the scars and divisions that war 
and dynasticism have inflicted on the Low 
Countries over the centuries. You may now 
drive over the frontier from Belgium into 
Holland with no more formality than an 
approving wave from the customs man. Yet the 
traveller who wakes up in Holland will never be 
in any doubt where he is. It remains one of the 
most obstinately characteristic of all countries. 
Yet its underlying characteristics are more than 
those surface features that guide books are apt 
to call ‘ quaint ’"—the canals, the windmills, the 
tulips, the clogs: and even these are strictly 
functional. Realists to a man, the Dutch are 
perhaps the least quaint of all peoples. It is one 
of the many merits of Mr. L. Russell Muirhead’s 
Blue Guide to Holland (Benn, 32s.) to be 
very firm on this from the start. How can one 
praise too highly an editor who calls in the 


‘doyen of Dutch historians, Professor Geyl, 


learned parent of Benelux, to ensure the accuracy 
of his history? Who tips off the less affluent 


traveller about the merits of the uitsmijter, that 


delectable version of ham and eggs plus, whose 
existence and etymology are generally a Dutch 
secret? It would be difficult to better this 
scholarly account of the Dutch scene in width 
and depth. It is far more than the average 
English~ tourist— an idle . fellow — deserves. 
Americans, who travel with more energy and in- 
telligence, will appreciate its impeccable detail. 
Belgium has not had a good press in recent 
times. Much of the 
comment she has 
had to endure has 
been slick, ignorant 
and unjust. Miss 
Thérése Henrot be- 
gins her delightful 
sketch of Belgian 
history and institu- 
tions (Belgium: 
Vistabooks, 6s.) with 
a slightly defiant 
footnote: ‘the au- 
thor of this book is 
_Belgian—and proud 
of it’, Who can 
blame» her? Well 
informed, lively and 
penetrating, her little 
book is an excellent 
piece of reporting. 
She has an admir- 


able sehse of history, conveys a mass of informa- 
tion without ever being a bore, and has a rare 
gift of generalizing about national and local 
characteristics of groups of people without 
lapsing into inanity. This is not, in the strict 
sense, a tourist guide. But as an introduction for 
a reader who wants to understand this puzzling, 
divided country, with its distracted history and 
its brilliant heritage that runs from Breughel to 
Simenon, it carries conviction. 

Mr. C. A. Thompson’s Guide to Belgium and 
Luxembourg (Belux, 6s.) is of a different and 
more familiar order. But it is accurate and prac- 
tical. If it is casinos, battlefields, beaches and 
good food you want, here they all are, plainly 
mapped, with timetables. 

Taken together these three guides give a good 
impression of the variety of scene, food, arts 
and amusements the Netherlands (in the broad 
sense) offer the discriminating traveller. The 
Holland of baggy trousers, clogs, cigars the 
Englishman knows, or thinks he does. Belgium 
and Luxembourg he too often discusses as 
vaguely half-French or half-German, lacking 
well defined characteristics. This is merely one 
measure of our ignorance of a region that runs 
from the sandy spaces of Friesland, backcloth 
to the Riddle of the Sands, down to the ancient, 
mellow pays sans frontiére where Liége, Maas- 
tricht, and Aachen, behind medieval glories, 
hide earlier monuments of Charlemagne and 
Rome: from the guildhalls and merchant palaces 
of the great western ports across’ to the forests 
and trout streams of the Ardennes. Here is an 
artistic tradition to embrace Rembrandt and van 
Gogh, de Keyser and Berlage, an intellectual 
continuity that runs from Erasmus to Huizinga. 
The astonishing thing is that a region that was 
for centuries the cross-roads of Europe and for 
long its cockpit should remain at once so various 
and so unique. Its fascination is endless. 

CHARLES WILSON 


No Heather Ale 


IN THE WORLD of literature and pseudo- 
literature it is a recurrent source of marvel, at 
least to this reviewer, that publishers should— 
presumably—be able to visualize some sort of 
reading public for every book whose uniformed 
armies strut or stumble out of the stockroom. 
Yet to the layman the possibility of the majority 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception seems 
remote enough, One wonders whether publishers 
at their innumerable conferences have a clear 
mental picture of the typical reader of a book 
under discussion, saying to themselves ‘ Just the 
book for Aunt Katie, and there are thousands of 
Aunt Katies’; or is there perhaps some kind of 
Identikit by which the image of the probable 
reader is assembled and projected onto the wall 
of the board room? 

Identikit for a slender volume of chocolate- 
box coloured photographs, title: Scotland, Land 
of Colour (by George Scott-Moncrieff, Oliver 
and Boyd, 12s. 6d.), blurb: ‘ The visitor cannot 
fail to be impressed by the great variety of 
scenery .. . wild, remote, grandeur . . .”. The 
face of a tourist, possibly transatlantic, takes 
shape on the screen, but it wears a puzzled ex- 
pression, as well it may. The book was to my 
hand when a’ Mediterranean visitor asked me 
from which plant came heather honey. ‘ Erica’ 
got me nowhere; I began feverishly to turn the 
pages of The Land of Colour. Highland cattle, 


ground), but not one discernible 


‘the price, as is The Story of Scot- 


_ between text by Lawrence Stenhouse 


_ Edinburgh (Batsford, 30s.), though 
_ here the text of the ubiquitous Mr. 


_ becomes a little more alert and 


a stag Ga ‘green | English paskland: 
with English sheep in the back- 


sprig of heather among all these 
green leaves. 
- Still, a possible souvenir sale at 


land (Benn, 15s.), sixty pages divided, 
in the manner of a children’s book, 


and inglorious aquatints by the not 
inaptly named illustrator B. Biro. A 
souvenir for Junior, perhaps, if he 
is below the critical age and the age 
of criticism. For double this expen- 
diture the visitor to the Edinburgh 
Festival may carry home Portrait of 


George Scott-Moncrieff has shrivel- 
led away in deference to some hun- 
dred worthy but deplorably unin- 
spired monochrome photographs (of 
a post-fall-out Edinburgh, perhaps, 
for the streets stretch away empty 
and desolate). The same face remains 
on the board room screen, and only 


earnest when the publishers discuss 
the re-issue after nine years (the 
increased tourist trade warrants it) 
of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s The Scot- 
tish Islands (Oliver and Boyd, 21s.), 
a satisfactorily illustrated. and in- 
formative Baedeker. And the same 
face still, with a hint of the arm- 
chair traveller, for The Far-Flung 


Isles by Garry Hogg (Robert Hale, 


2]s.), an account of the- Orkney fa Shetland 


groups which is in part narrative and contains 
‘twenty-nine photographs (no less than eight of — 
which include the back view of a lady who is . 


presumably the author’s wife, while two are 
marred by the back view of his car). i 
One might well expect the same. Identikit 


‘for the title By Yon Bonnie Banks (Hutchinson, 


21s.) but it is whisked away hurriedly when the 


name of the author is divulged as Maurice 
Lindsay, for even the portrait of the author on 


the back flap shows his tongue far into his 
cheek. The book is part historical, part descrip- 
tive, part polemic, but Mr. Lindsay is at his best 
as an intelligent and outspoken critic of the 


manners and ill-manners and customs of his | 
-. countrymen. Whether or not his readers will 
_ share the burden of his final chapter title ‘The 

Death of Scotland ’, all must surely agree that 


if her future is to be that of a playground for 


' the non-Scot we should be able to produce 


something better by way of invitation than either 
the present run of touristic literature or the 
boorish lack of hospitality that Mr. Lindsay 
describes within his own experience. 

aE GAVIN MAXWELL - 
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. Grandeur of Canada 


; Mr’ Horne in Canada and the Canadians (Mac- 


millan, 30s.) tells us that statistics make dull 
reading. He is right. 
pages are thick with them. Even the dust jacket 
twice records the number of miles he covered 


and the number of months it took him. Sand-_ 


wiched between the figures is some interesting — 


with another. ae > 


Unfortunately his own | 


a 


Fair Isle 


; eee 


information for ‘would-be immigrants from ~ 


rs Britain ’. It was for such people that the author 
_ undertook his four months ‘ 


fact-finding tour’. 
Not for a moment are we allowed to forget © 
Canada’s bigness and: grandeur. The author is 
not like Voltaire who" dismissed the country as 

a ‘few acres of snow’. Canada is, in fact, forty ~ 
times larger than Great Britain, which could- 


_ fit six times into the Province of Quebec alone. 


This kind of comparison runs: throughout the 
book where the immensity of one province is 
measured against — that of another, and one city 


= 


The Scottish Islands’ 


_your aes among "ig differen 
Sheets of. erotica - from eee 


Scar stiwe passages, ihe faces about 
- unemployment are illuminating, aS 
are those about farming and prairie 
- hospitality. I think the author is. 
- wrong, however, | to. regard as” “less 
‘than human’ anybody who is ‘not 
~ gripped by a sense ‘of fear and awe” Me 
at the prairies’ -emptiness. This 4 
romanticism - among statistics is odd | 
-—I was. certainly being human in~ 
Alberta when I was a farm labourer . 
‘sheltering under the stooked corn — 
from hailstones so big that - they 
‘killed the’ chickens | and broke the | 
; Srcutedat It was even more human 4 
to long for Edmonton's brash city 
lights. : 
The gathor bee got ‘something — 
-< when he says Edmonton is a city in | 
which he would not like to be un— r 
employed. But he writes better about 
. its ugliness and raw frontier town 
_ atmosphere than he does about the 
‘majesty’ of nineteenth - century — 
Gothic Ottawa. While: in Edmonton — 

I rekerred to go to.a bootlegger rather than take 
my permit along to the government liquor | store. a 
Indians are forbidden liquor. But with cock- 

‘tails of after-shave lotion or liquid boot polish | 

filtered through bread, they are probably happier 

on their reserves than in the grim atmosphere ‘of - 

- the men-only beer parlours. For in such places _ 

the customer can be ‘ bounced ’ for moving from — 

table to table or even standing up with half a 

- pint-in his hand (pints are not allowed). ate es. 
Mr. Horne visited a pig farmer in ‘central 

Alberta and found that the landlord was hoping — 

_ gravel would be found on his land, _sinee 


The book begins with a conversation ‘between. - gravel has a greater value on the prairies ; than © 


‘a well-dressed woman” sending off a parcel to 
Montreal and ‘a postal clerk. To Mr. Horne’s 
astonishment the clerk did not know Montreal’s 
position in Canada. But when I once entered 
for the annual cross-country race at Royal Roads 


(a Service College in Canada) they did not know © 


Ulster’s whereabouts and thought it was a town | 


in England. And this is the more surprising — 


because as the author. points out Orangemen 


on Pais of eae PE. holies _while. Orange 


obliged to be a Billy Boy. | 


When it comes to- eae new influences in. s 


“Canada, the Dutch, Germans, and Hungarian — 
or Jewish refugees, the book livens up. Well 


‘hears English on Yonge Street these days’, - 
Quebec City, however, has avoided such © 
changes, for though the historic Ursuline Con-— 


vent is lit up by a _Sarage neon | sign : Service. b 


With A Smile’, the “Cae: Teading Paper Actiann 
oe “ie ‘ 
: . - . < ; 
; ne 8 “! “ - 
yo (i WD aK ere » hy 


- France, nor Voltaire for celebrating it . 


‘pork. But ten years earlier, when I worked on — 
the same farm, everyone was hoping ane ‘ 
for oil. After I left, oil was found. But today — | 
_many wells are capped in. Despite the world’s _ 
largest pipeline (1,772 miles) Venezuelan oil is 
25 cents a barrel cheaper than. ‘Albertan ott 
piped to the eastern seaboard. © 
_ Recent changes in the far nofth--make ; 

“reading. ‘he author Sl gir a muskrat 


4 
= 
ui 
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‘Bay Caspalig CH. BG: tees Before Christ, 2 


~ Lodges still wield vast influence in places like © it is known) paid three dollars a pelt when I was 
Ontario, the mayor of. Eero: is no longer 


there. This new situation must have b: 
great hardship to the Eskimos and 
especially since the introduction of 
furs. Even before this, an Eskimo’s 


tion was only twenty-nine years. ct Gea 
might.the old Torontonians mutter ‘one never ~ — Like the Irish, the French Cana 


~ long” memories. They neither forgave . 
de Pompadour for. rejoicing: over the loss | 


You can travel from * 
Glasgow to Dublin 


GOLF? 
TENNIS? © 
BATHING? 
DANCING? 
FISHING? 


' Whatever your choice 


RUSACKS 


offers the complete 
family holiday. 
Write Resident. Manager for 


Brochure and Tariff or 
Telephone St. Andrews 21. 


ST. ANDREWS 


Passenger Service 


in the new, luxcrious Moter Vessel 


“Scottish Coast”’ 


Monday and Thursday 
Vessel leaves Glasgow (Anderston Quay) 
at 6.30 p.m. Passengers embark from 
5.00 p.m. Arrive Dublin, approx. 8.00 a.m. 

For further infermation apply 


Bubs. & Laird Lines Ltd 


56 Robertson St., Glasgow, C.2. Tel.: CEN 630] 


and Principal Tourist Offices 


iets. 


y \ AS On the Moray Firth 
ROYAL MARINE HOTEL 


‘This modernised and well-appointed 
hotel with a sea-side sefting faces the 
nearby beach and looks across the 
Moray Firth on Scotland’s sunny 
Riviera coast. Every comfort. 62 Bed- 
rooms. Sun-Lounge. T.V. Garage. 
Private lock-ups. Fully licensed. Local 
amenities include GOLF, TENNIS, 
ANGLING, BOWLING, BATHING. 
Delightful climate. 
OPEN EASTER TO OCTOBER 
Telephone Nairn 3381 


You'll be made very welcome during 
NAIRN GOLF WEEK 6th TO 12th MAY 


PI I I 


Come for a memorable boliday to 


ELGIN WESTERN ISLES ~ 


1 td ce 


Situated in the picturesque 
Laich of Moray—the Garden 


Gieetodland A fine modern eae in romantic 


surroundings. Every comfort. 
Fully licensed. Golf. Tennis. 
Hill Climbing. Fishing. 
There is a car ferry service between 
Oban and Tobermory. 


* 


THE WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL 


Tel.: Tobermory 12 
Illustrated Brochure on request 


A thriving, busy, market town 
offering every facility for holiday 
makers of all ages. 


Send a postcard to the 
TOWN CLERK, ELGIN 


for Illustrated Guide and information 
regarding avatlable accommodation. 
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oe? air & Sunshine | BROCHURES 


ORKNEY & ey) 
Ss . ET LA Ni Dp Holiday and Travel literature is | 


|f available from most of the adver- 
holiday cruises tisers on this page. For convenience, 
from LEITH and to save time in writing to each, 
24d.) to 
& B DEE |f send a postcard (postage 24 
A ER EEN The Listener (Advertisement Mana- 
Completely inclusive holidays in|f eet), 35 Marylebone High Street, 
Company’s modern ships & hotels|§ London, W.1, mentioning the 
cost from about £12 to £40. advertisements which interest you. 
Send now for 44 page booklet. (Please remember to enclose a remittance 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND, ORKNEY lo cover the cost of the brochure when 


& SHETLAND SHIPPING CO LTD this is requested in the advertisement) 
Dept 23, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen 


Planned for 
Holiday Happiness 


Scotland’s famous Hydro will ensure the fullest enjoy- 
ment of every hour of your stay. Resident Orchestra, 
Daneimg daily, Indoor Swimming, Television, Tennis 

(8 courts), Badminton, Putting 
se =i)’ thee: :Jawn, convenient Golf, 
—— Pony Trekking, Fishing, Archery, 
<= and Billiards. Reduced terms 
— Spring (except Easter) to June 30th 


<4 and in Autumn. Write for tariff. 
—— 


PEEBLES HYDRO 


Peebles, Scotland 
Tel.: PEEBLES 3102 


On Scotland's sunny Riviera 


LUNY HILL Hydro HOTEL 
FORRES MORAY 


With a delightful setting facing the 
golf course, this splendidly appointed 
hotel provides every comfort includ- 
ing private baths and private suites. 

- Sports and recreational facilities 

available include GOLF, ANGLING, 

PONY TREKKING, TENNIS;PUTTING, 

DANCING IN BALLROOM. DINGHY 

SAILING & WATER SKI-ING IN 

FINDHORN BAY 


 AAL RAC. R.S.A.C. FULLY LICENSED 
Tel. Forres 364, Open Easter/October 


SUNNIEST AND DRIEST PLACE IN 
_ © BRITAIN IN SPRING AND AUTUMN @ 


TROSSACHS ! 

Hotel In the heart 
i of the lovely 
* Trossachs 


fat 

_ Distinctive in serene, in setting 

]. and in every phase of its service, the 
~ hotel, one of Scotland’s finest, offers 

amenities and attractions that will 

i Satisfy the most exacting demands. 


ONY TREKKING, DINGHY SAILING, 
JATER SKI-ING, ANGLING, TENNIS, 
GOLF (Callander), BILLIARDS, 


ay ‘ i 


ewes OPEN EASTER/OCTR. 


X\ 
$e BRITISH 


beautiful Princes 


Street. H OTE [ 
Tel. WAV 4901, 


MARINE 
HOTEL 


A beautifully appointed 

Hotel with an enviable 
reputation for comfort, 

cuisine and service. Adjoins 

the championship West Links 
with free play for residents. & 


Telephone 


oH 
North Berwick aw \ 
e 


2406. 


HOTEL 


A fine family Hotel 


commanding magnificent views 


over the Harbour and Bass 


Rock. Many golf courses within 


easy reach. 


Telephone 
North Berwick 
2401. 


GOLF VIEW . 
HOTEL ao* 


A luxury Hotel standing in its 
own grounds with Golf 
Course close at hand. Tennis, 
putting, bathing, etc. 


Telephone 
Nairn 
2301. 


GEORGE HOTEL 


Famous Hotel offering luxurious 
accommodation and service. Over 
70 private bathrooms. + 
Telephone ee 

CAL 1251 


ae "ROYAL 


FIVE EGLINTON HOTELS 
IN SCOTLAND 
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84, 87, 


8 8, 


reo 2, 96,99. & 108 
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THE DALMATIAN COAST 


_ days in this delightful centre on the | 


‘This sunny and delightful 


GREECE 


Fly direct to Zagreb by Viscount in 
four hours, then take a leisurely journey 
through the beautiful scenery of Croatia 
(staying overnight) to Split. After three 


Dalmatian coast you cruise r/, 
by steamer to lovely E oe 
Dubrovnik where a full | <A 
week is spent. canes: ..’ all 
A fortnight for 67 gns. ; <2 
PORTUGAL Vi \ 

N 
reached by a direct flight to 
Oporto. There, our private 
coach is boarded for a wonderful tour 
which includes the great pilgrimage centre 
of Fatima and also Coimbra, Leiria, and 


Lisbon where nearly a week will be spent. 


A fortnight for 68 gns. 


country can now be easily 


A summer coach tour (air to Brindisi, 
thence the new ferry to Patras) visits 
Olympia, Sparta, Mistra, the great theatre 


of Epidaurus, Tiryns, Mycenae and 


Deiphi. Several days are spent in Athens. “4 ; ; Visit 
A fortnight for 95 gns. j Wings 
e- 1962 
; Holiday 
Exhibition 
: at the 
e Tea Centre 
‘Lower 
Regent St. 
5 ; 3 London,S.W.1 - 
ie Rogie eee dan. a7 00 : 
_ Spain, the Adriatic admission 
coast, Egypt, Canary 


Islands, etc. 
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| WINGS LIMITED a 
48 (C8) Park Road, Baker Street, London, N. W. 1. cot 
AMBassador 1001 4 
I Please send me your 1962 fully illustrated brochure. oe % | 
[ Name sevgenesuses eesvessaee teseesersees ntsdtabeves ceca lacs Rasairigenleetersne 3} ABLE | 
r ; . : A TCP 

OO SAMIREES inset welvsn snips eeente ta “Se MRME Retort et 


at good hotels personally inspected | by our Directors. 


SEND for FREE 76 page GUIDE! 
Fully illustrated and packed with valuable information 
- compiled by the recognised specialists for the best — 
holidays in Switzerland. It makes your choice easy! 


14 DAYS from £25 
10 DAYS tom £21 


Fully inclusive London back to London with full board | 


* FULL COURIER SERVICES 
* HOSTESSES COVERING ALL CENTRES 


* GUARANTEED RESERVATIONS ON 
THROUGH SPECIAL. EXPRESSES 

*& OVER 300 SLEEPERETTES AVAILABLE 
WEEKLY : 

Also a wonderful selection of Air Holidays and Coach ——.- er a 

Tours to SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, ITALY, Etc. a 


Write, phone or call: 


SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED (824) 
63-69 EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.I. (Tel: SLO 99Il) 


Members: Association of British Travel Agents A 


. 


free 


POST COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


aim = 


- 
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 Slesp; The overnight through sleeping car a” 5 

train between Victoria Station, London, ae 

YOUr Way ang PARIS or BRUSSELS, giving = 
oS earls morning arrival. : 


aie. 2 


THE. REGULAR’ SERVICE “YOU CAN RELY ON > 


~ Reservations and tickets from — 

principal Travel Agents or 

the Continental Enquiry Office, — 
, se a Seen Forages S.W.1_ 
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High Averages 


“THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ”, said Orson Welles 
in the film The Third Man, ‘gave us the 
greatest masterpieces of art . . . Switzerland has 
lived in peace for three centuries and what has 
she given us? The cuckoo clock’. M. Dominique 
Fabre in his account of Switzerland for Vista 
Books (6s.) calls Orson Welles’s now classic 
comment the formulation of ‘a deep-seated pre- 
judice’, but there is much in the rest of M. 
Fabre’s book to support it. Switzerland, he 
writes, is the country of ‘high averages’ with- 
out outstanding architecture or outstanding 
novelists, whose native-born geniuses mostly 
emigrate. It is the country of the conformist 
with that powerful institution, the Swiss family, 
in the front rank of the conformist police. 
Idiosyncrasy is only tolerated if its profits can 
be counted in francs, and here the Swiss are 
not stupid. M. Fabre quotes as an instance of 
their far-sighted economic policies the official 
encouragement of chemical research unrelated 
to immediate industrial problems. Tax officers 
realize that the national profits produced by the 
successful practical application of one discovery 
will more than balance the costs of many more 
unsuccessful experiments. 

* M. Fabre finds that toleration, the great Swiss 
virtue, is the result of balanced dislike. Villages, 
towns, and cantons are rivals, united only by 
their common needs. Of the two biggest popula- 
tion groups, the German Swiss 
talk regretfully, but  self-right- 
eously, about the frivolity and un- 
reliability of the French Swiss. 
The French are open about their 
contempt for German solidity and 
stupidity. 

M. Fabre makes out an amus- 
ing case, and most visitors to 
Switzerland have their own stories 
to support him. I was cautioned in 
Zurich for parking a car with a 
Bern plate incorrectly, and the 
Zurich policeman muttered under 
his breath that nothing else could 
be expected from the yokels of the 
federal capital. -My Bern friend 
commented sharply: that if the 
Zurich policeman had expected to 
be bribed this was only typical of 

Zurich sharp practice. Another 
German Swiss friend visited her 
parents in theig suburban home. 
The neighbours noticed extra 
sheets hanging out to dry, and told 
how reprehensible it was that 
daughter was still wetting her 


children were dry. She 

. smacking into conformity, 

they advised kindly but firmly. 

_ The Swiss virtues are unattrac- 
>. Cleanliness is a fetish. Houses 
_ scrubbed daily, but good 
men are not expected to squan- 

a ey on fancy food, per- 
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et 


of the owner or the personality of his guest. 

And yet all this is not the whole truth about 
Switzerland. Perhaps the rest of Europe is still 
working off its jealousy of the country that was 
not battered by two wars? Perhaps the bitterest 
critics of Swiss conformity - are themselves 
Swiss? Many of them cannot even bear to live 
in Switzerland. They climb obscure and difficult 
mountains in South America. They travel as 
photographers or business men over the more 
dangerous countries of Asia and Africa. They 
build hospitals of mud bricks for Pakistani and 
Algerian refugees. Yet they remain cleaner and 
more practical than the other Europeans with 
them: less ready to borrow money they cannot pay 
back, less ready too to abandon those they are 
helping however ungrateful they turn out to be. 
~’*Mad, but respectable’,<«an American des- 
cribed to me the Swiss conscientious objector 
he was working with. This Swiss, after a spell 
in prison in Zurich for refusing to serve with 
the army, had bullied enough money out of his 
countrymen to build and run a school for one 
of the least attractive collections of Arab chil- 
dren a civil war could produce. The American, 
true to his own New England ancestry, thought 
him a not unworthy ideal for the rest of us 
bickering Europeans to follow. 

Lois MITCHISON 


also With Your Car in Switzerland and 
Northern Italy, by Rodney Walkerley (Muller, 
12s. 6d.); The Swiss Alps by Vivian. Green 
(Batsford, 30s.) 


See 


Mount Collon, near Arolla (Valais) 
From ‘ The Swiss Alps?’ 


by Vivian Green (Batsford) 
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Haute Cuisine in the 
Devil’s Kitchen 


PEOPLE WITH superficial minds condemn gamb- 
ling as an essentially arid pursuit; even if you 
win, they say, you merely get something for 
nothing, which is bad for your character, while 
if you lose it is pure waste. But this is to ignore 
a whole psychological treasury of terror, guilt, 
and perversity. Unwholesome gambling may be, 
but it is not arid, Take only one motive, and 
that the most commonplace, for gambling: 
desire to be punished. There is nothing arid in 
the deep, the almost sexual, satisfaction, which 
comes from an evening of steady and disastrous 
losses, and from the knowledge that the Roulette 
Wheel, that Mummy-Nanny figure, is dishing 
out the chastisement one so richly deserves. Still, 
since this kind of appeal often operates only at 
a subconscious level, I had better point to some 
of the more ostensible pleasures of gambling; 
and it so happens that among these is one that 
may amuse even non- or anti-gamblers—the 
charm of the gaming-rooms themselves. 

Leave aside the actual implements of play— 
the cool, deep green of the cloth, the rainbow 
colours of the more valuable counters; leave 
aside the grim fascination of the personnel— 
those sleek, black figures, grouped about their 
tables like the gods lowering over Troy; and 
consider, if you will, the purely cultural ameni- 
ties. Of course, these are not quite 
‘pure’, as they are mostly de- 
signed to reassure or over-excite 
the potential gambler; but never- 
theless they are of a certain interest 
and even value in themselves. 

Take the fountain in the Casino 
at Aix-en-Provence. It is a pretty 
and well-mannered little fountain, 
situated between the Baccarat table 
and the highest parti at Roulette. 
Although it is not obtrusive, it 
somehow contrives to give an air 
of positively Roman amplitude to 
the proceedings—a pleasing and 
appropriate phenomen in this part 
of the world. Or consider the 
chandeliers at Baden Baden. These, 
along with the almost unendur- 
ably sumptuous curtains, are main- 
tained, one imagines, in order to 
put the ghosts at their ease, to be 
worthy of the shadowy Grand 
Dukes and to remind Dostoevsky 
of the splendours and follies in 
which he once took part with such 
relish. and desperation. Or then 
again, there is the vulgarity of the 
murals in the Casino on the Venice 
Lido; what is so special about 
these is that their vulgarity is pur- 
poseful and urgent, the vulgarity of 
a’ Casanova who is determined to 
catch and hold one’s attention by 
his sheer frightfulness (by obscene 
self-exposure if necessary), a tyPi- 
cally Venetian form of behaviour. 

At Kitzbihel there is carefully 
calculated gemiuitlichkeit which 
soothes hockey mistresses on ski- 
ing hols. At Mentone there is a 
deliberate. neglect, a contrived 
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decay, which is thought to be sym- 
pathetic to the English widows and 
naval officers who have gone..there 
to die. (There is also a feature 
which makes a strong appeal to the 
English sense of rectitude—an 
enormous notice which explains, 
in great detail, what will happen 
to people who cash stumer cheques 
at the Caisse.) At Nice the decor 
gives one.a cosy, bourgeois feeling, 
as though it were always tea-time. 
And at San Remo there is—or 
used to be—a curious spiky motif, 
which could be either an assertion 
of Italian virility or a hypnotic 
device to confuse the unwary. 

But the Queen—the Empress— 
of all Casinos is the one at Monte 
Carlo, and its cultural contribution 
reflects its standing. Once inside 
the Salles Privées here, one is deftly carried back 
into the Edwardian age, into the year, say, when 
His Majesty’s Minoru won the Derby. There is 
an atmosphere of plush and garters, of expensive 
mistresses whom one can enjoy in one’s private 
cubicle between the courses at dinner and who 
will afterwards lose important sums at the centre 
table. There is an’ air of Barney Barnato, of 
diamonds, of fraud, of Horatio Bottomley and 
strong new Jewish faces. But there is also an air 
of something’ calmer and more discreet: of 
leisure, of stable currencies, of proper authority 
in the proper hands; even, although one-is in 
Monaco, of long, untroubled days of cricket and 
soldiers in scarlet walking with nursemaids in 
the park. For the Edwardians loved Monte 
Cario and many of their attitudes and tastes 
have lingered there; one would not be surprised 
to lift one’s face from the play and see the Jersey 
Lily crossing the carpet, or the young Augustus 
John. .. . So you see, a visit to the gaming 
rooms can really be quite edifying if you go in 
the right state of mind; and even if the cultural 
qualities of the place elude you, you can always 
punish yourself for coming by inviting that 
great Mummy-Goddess, the roulette wheel, to 
give you a good spank. 

SIMON RAVEN 


The Spanish Scene 


ONCE AGAIN Professor Evans-Pritchard intro- 
duces an anthropological book on Spain and 
once again it is a quite exceptional work. The 
layman’s reservations that I have about it are, in 
an extremer form, those that I have about its 
predecessor, Julian Pitt Rivers’s The People of 
the. Sierra. They are, largely, reservations about 
anthropology. 

But first, praise where praise is due. Mr. 
Michael Kenny’s A Spanish Tapestry: Town 
and Country in Castile (Cohen and West, 25s.) 
is a most painstaking and minute analysis of a 
village in the mountains of Soria and of a 
section of Madrid. There is one howler about 
the numbers and composition of the police but, 
otherwise, so far as I am competent to check 
him, his knowledge of his subject is. deep, 
detailed and accurate. Yet I believe that Spanish 
society has necessarily eluded him. Necessarily, 
because Spain has a great and subtle litera- 
ture of her own and, at its heights, it is often 

_the anthropologist’s question that it is posing: 
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what is the nature of man, what, specifically, is 
the condition of man on Iberian soil? 

It so happens, for instance, that Camillo Cela 
has written a novel, called La Abeja, The Bee- 
hive, about the quarter of Madrid which Mr. 
Kenny has studied. In that book Cela avowedly 
sets out_to show that the great city reduces its 
clerks and tarts and lottery-ticket sellers to insects 
but,-as Thomas Mann put it, ‘it does not lie 
within the nature of art to leave the arena with 
scornful laughter’. Scornful laughter is the last 
thing Mr. Kenny is capable of—his style indeed 
could do with some leaven—but, because he 
examines men’s functions in society without 
going into the mass of varied individual re- 
actions to those functions, he overrates the im- 
portance of function in individual life, and so his 
portrait of the society that those individuals 
make up is, ultimately, a satire. 

Pitt Rivers, with greater literary gifts, avoided 
the danger or rather, when he slipped into it, 
corrected himself by numerous concrete portraits 
of individuals. It was the sum of those portraits 
and of hard concrete incidents that modified his 
generalizations. Even so the portrait of the 
society that he was examining emerged, as in 
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literature it nearly always does, 
through the implied, rather than 
through the attempt to abstract. 

This sort of statement of Mr. 
Kenny’s, for instance, in so far 
as it is not contained in the mean- 
ing of the word ‘city’, is contra- 
dicted by so many individual 
responses to. Madrid that ulti- 
mately it must be looked at 
through the individual, through 
art, to make any sort of human 
sense : 

The fact- that they [brothels] 

flourish suggests that urban stan- 

dards tolerate, if not condone, 
infractions of the moral code 
because of a protective anony- 
mity impossible in the pueblo. It 
is one more illustration of the 
saying ‘the law is obeyed but not 
fulfilled "—part of the covert re- 
action to authority. The sereno explained it by 

a shrug, adding ‘life is difficult—one must live 

somehow ’. 

Mayhew, or Perez Galdos, would have given 
us ten pages of that sereno and ‘part of the 
covert reaction to authority’ would have ceased 
to be a vague abstract concept. After ten such 
interviews we would be able to judge for our- 
selves exactly what it meant and, more impor- 
tant, how it varied from individual to indi- 
vidual. 

Nevertheless this is a very good book. Mr. 
Kenny peeps out sometimes from under his 
labels and, when he does, there is something of 
the Grand Meaulne about him, conducting us to 
his secret kingdoms. I hope in his next book he 
will allow feeling more play, for sense-data, even 
to the anthropologist, is not available to the 
mind alone. 

After this, two amiable books and one that, 
I am afraid, is ‘with it’. Ten million tourists 
are expected in Spain next year. Here, to cater 
for them, are The Road to Lisbon by Vivian 
Rowe (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.), The Road 
to Barcelona by Stanley Baron (same publisher, 
same price), and Four Fair Isles, which deals 
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in Spain 
‘with Sunway 


A fourteen day ride through 

the mountain villages and orange 
groves of Andajucia. 

Sure-footed horses, good food, 
comfortable accommodation, 
friendly people, unforgettable ~ 
scenery. All in by air from £64.0.0. 
Send for descriptive brochure 


J. W. KEARSLEY & CO LTD 
46 Piccadilly, London W1 
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of café au lait, Galicia, the Ireland of 

Mr. Rowe writes with informed 
ss; the towns, the provinces, the 
tles, the rivers flash by. About them all there 
something to inform and amuse; it-is even 
vorth stopping the car for the week-end 
To me, Mr. Baron is altogether more sim- 
natico. He, too, takes you down through France 
nto the Peninsula, his technique is similar, his 
esearch no deeper, but the humanity is warmer 
nd, i in place of worldliness, there is wonder and 
ippreciation and indignation, a 
ense of place and a sense of 


Finally, two books about wine 
nd one about Seville. Julian 
effs’s Sherry (Faber, 36s.) 
yritten with gusto and fortified 
with great erudition. Here you 
may learn everything from the 
tharacteristics of the various soils 
nd the chemical formulae involved 
o the machinations of Ruskin’s 
ather and the alternative name of 
he Palomino grape. The history of 
he English Jerez merchants is here 
rom the sixteenth century. Tena- 
ious as barnacles, they have clung 
yn through wars, inquisitions, and 
he ups and downs of trade; a 
eppery, traditional, huntin’, 
hootin’, fishin’, Josh Sedley lot. * 
book is dedicated to the — 
ry of Don Guido Williams, — ; 
ae ‘much-fabled Squire Weston _ 
igure who was Vice-Consul in “~— 
erez for forty years. But there was 
_ gentleness about him that Mr. 
effs does not possess. Perhaps he feels less 
ecure. There are times, indeed, when the book 
egins to seem to be as much about the evils 
f the last Labour Government in England as 
bout wine. 
“In Madeira (Putnam, 21s.) by Rupert Croft- 
Jooke, the relation between man and subject is 
ot so umbilical, but it is a good twenty-one 
hillings’ worth all the same. An old pro, Mr. 
sroft-Cooke has read it all up and drunk it all 
lown and trots it all up and does not pretend 
» have done anything more. This will un- 
loubtedly remain the standard book on Madeira 
ae till the next old pro gets on to a Union 
boat with ‘a publisher’s contract in his 
Whenever I read Mr. Croft-Cooke I 
s wish he’d put his talent into less 
era 
a the wine lodges of the English mer- 
to the indigenous ascendancy in Seville: 
_ Borbolla’s account of fifteen years’ 
life in that city (Mantillas and Me, 
‘Jenkins, 21s.) makes a book almost 


:) rabent servants abe children and con- 
and happiness. Her range is narrow. 


‘to complain, for, a lark- 
aa ‘Sage to a Spaniard, 


es, of course, the most hair-raising 
ston statements, but so did Count Rostow, 
and, reading her brief oyster, I found myself 
constantly, if incongruously, reminded of Tol- 
stoy. One of his deepest notes is sounded here 
and behind it another; it is the music that 
Chekhov brought to perfection in The Cherry 
Orchard: the middle class is at picnic, the well 
bucket sounds. 

MarTIN SHUTTLEWORTH 


Experiencing India 
Nice people do not necessarily write good travel- 
books, but there is something in the evident 


Manipuri dancers 


From ‘ A Time in India’ 


amiability of Mr. and Mrs. Ross Smith which 
ensured that their journeys in the northern parts 
of India and then down the east coast to the 
different south would be worth writing about 
(A Time in India, Macdonald, 30s.). Equipped 
with unprejudiced and well-mannered curiosity, 
and happily with limited funds, this American 
couple travelled, thus discovering that ‘in India 
things go wrong, and, being wrong, become 
right’. Plans collapse, the unplanned beautifully 
succeeds. ‘ With two different concepts of time, 
action, thought, and purpose running at each 
other blindfolded, there’s no telling what will 
happen, or why, or how’. 

The effects of such a cosmic collision 
may be felt, of course, by the airborne or 
air-conditioned visitor in fuming transit 
between luxury hotels. But they are more 
likely to be understood, accepted into the pattern 
of the whole experience, by those who must 
study the ways of country buses, and hump their 
knapsacks while they bargain with a tonga- 
driver, and wait cold and hungry among the 
shrouded sleeping figures at a railway station 
until an anonymous and inevitable voice will 
ask: “I may be of assistance? ’ The impossible 
situations and the marvellous kindness are as 
vivid in Mr. Ross Smith’s well-woven narrative 
as the temples and the palaces and the bathing- 


‘is these orthodox, though not invariably 
travel-spots that mark Mr. Ross 


is true, about a Calcutta riot, seen through a 
temperament that can deal with tear-gas as it 
can memorize a landscape moving into night as 
seen from the step of an empty inter-class com- 
partment. There are no dams and steelworks and 
community development projects, no interviews 
with politicians. The litter of contemporary 
‘facts’ is for other books, and the few that stray 
into these pages are not always correct. But the 
true service of a travel-book, and for India of all 
countries, is simply to find one’s way in. This is 
Mr. Ross Smith’s unforced intent. If his writing 
seems now and then to run away with him, he 
never falls into the pseudo-mystical. He is recep- 
tive, but not sentimental. He provokes argument, 
no doubt, but Jess because of any 
set of hypotheses than because he, 
like us, is concerned to find out. 
“There is no more mystery in the 
East than there is ignorance in the 
West’. A Time in India seems to 
me one of the best books of its 
kind since Austin Coates’s Jmvita- 
tion to an Eastern Feast of nearly 
a decade ago. 

In one short visit to the north- 
eastern tribal area Mr. Ross Smith 
touches the same _ geographical 
ground as Mr.. Gibbs, whose 
account of The Hills of India 
(Jarrolds, 25s.) starts in Iran and 
explores several sections of the great 
mountain-barrier (if that word can 
indeed still be used) which today 
exhibits a new and little-understood 
significance. It is an efficient and 
conscientious piece of modern re- 
porting, urgent with factual obser- 
vation and supported by consider- 
able historical reading. Mr. Gibbs 
has no misgivings about brisk 
movement, but he is the one person 
in the aircraft who will join the air-hostess in 
rapt contemplation of the high snows. His in- 
terest in people, his faith that with the proper 
help India can survive the perils that threaten 
her, are patent. It is only in contrast with the 
particular flavour of Mr. Ross Smith’s book that 
Mr. Gibbs is seen to be dealing in abstractions: 
the necessary abstractions of the journalist and 
political commentator which themselves produce 
a style of editorial didactiveness. Perhaps we 
should all be analysing the communist penetra- 
tion of the Himalaya more closely than we 
usually find time for. Perhaps there are moods in 
which India’s problems can be presented in 
devastatingly simple terms of religion and sex. 
It will do no one any harm to absorb Mr. Gibbs’s 
lively excursion into matters which, for our own 
generation, are vital, But it may leave him just 
a little cold. 

FRANCIS WATSON 


The Mountain World: 1960-61 (Allen and Unwin, 
32s.), the bi-annual record published by the Swiss 
Foundation for Alpine Research, is a succinct 
account of important expeditions and first ascents 
of peaks outside the Alps, ranging from the Hima- 
layas to the Polar regions. It also contains a 
number of articles of general mountain interest. 
The high standard set in previous volumes has been 
maintained, and the book is a great credit to Swiss 
printing craftsmanship : maps, diagrams, and illus- 
trations are all admirable. For all those who do not 
wish to bother with detailed reports, but who like 
to keep up with what has been going on in the 
world of mountain exploration, this book is indis- 
pensable. The English version, edited by Mr. 
Malcolm Barnes, is excellent in every way. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Adventure and Discovery 


ON January 7 Sir Compton Mackenzie (seventy- 
nine), ‘in bed because he goes to sleep when 
reading in a chair’, was ‘Face to Face’ with 
John Freeman as entertainingly as ever. With a 
weeping eye, a young man’s nose, and the 
wrinkles of a life full of laughter, joy, and 
sorrow, he spoke out of a plenitude of experi- 
ence and imagination inextricably blended. I 
was glad that John Freeman did not 
try to probe too deep, because the only 
time he did, he showed he was probing 
wrong. The vintage Mackenzie is post- 
first-world-war: Vestal Fire, Extra- 
ordinary Women, and the volumes of 
war-time memories. I say this, even 
though Sinister Street, especially the 
first volume, supported me when I was 
at St. Paul’s School a quarter of a 
century after Mackenzie. 

What a relief it was to end the 
programme with the background of 
Compton Mackenzie’s books instead of 


having him mummified back into 
Topolskis ! 
‘Adventure’ (January 4) and ‘ Dis- 


covery’ (January 5) were both most 
exciting. I have never been to the 
Peruvian Andes, but ‘The Peaks of 
Peru’ showed me the conditions of 


peon life which I read in my father’s Sir 


diary for 1906, together with a moun- 
tain ascent of superb courage. (But surely 
‘hacienda’ is not aspirated in Peru.) 

The second Galapagos instalment of ‘ Dis- 
covery’, ‘In the Steps of Darwin’, was even 
more fabulous than the first, with its study of 
an uninhabited island where no animal life is 
afraid of man and an inhabited island where the 
evolution of finches gave Darwin the clue to his 
theory of evolution. 

The programmes at the beginning of the week 
were infected by the New Year. I had read Dr. 
Tom Margerison’s article in the Sunday Times 
(December 31) on the breaking of the Genetic 
Code, and on January 1 I began to watch his 
explanation of the same thing with great 
interest. By the time he had expounded it to 
Cliff Michelmore, I realized that I had been 
wrong in thinking I understood it»the day 
before. The word ‘cat’ got too interrupted 
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From ‘ Challenge’ 


with ‘G.H.’ and black geometrical patterns. 

Still I didn’t mind much as my code and my 
family’s was already written in years ago. But 
on January 2, in ‘ Challenge’, a confident retro- 
spect of the scientific achievements of 1961 and 
prospect of 1962 explained it all over again. Dr. 
Crick, who publicity-wise appeared the king- 
pin, was now announced as the colleague (or 
perhaps subordinate) of Dr. Brenner, who ex- 
plained it quite differently. No ‘cats’, no 
*G.H.’, no black geometrical patterns. Just a 
man, gently stressing it wasn’t Dr. Crick’s dis- 
covery so much as his, with Dr. Crick in the 


Compton Mackenzie ‘ Face to Face’ with John Freeman 


team. We had a glimpse of those very compli- 
cated hat-stands which represent ‘D.N.A.’ and a 
tape-recorder which directed a fret-saw to cut a 
crude jig of a human shape. 

I am not a scientist. And so I could not 
decide whether the incredibly crude analogy 
from electronic mechanisms to heredity was just 
a popular metaphor (in which case it was mis- 
leading) or part of the new theory (in which 
case the theory is halted for lack of a new 
language). 

‘Challenge’ had six items for sixty minutes, 
any one of which could have been expanded 
better to occupy an hour. The digest technique 
can deprive one of roughage. 

‘Panorama’ (January 1) devoted itself to the 
future of the United Nations. It shocked me 
that this should be necessary, even though the 
enormous creation of small new African and 


ey 


: left, model of what is believed to be a living organism from another planet RAK 


in a meteorite; right, a tape- -controlled machine tool cutting the figure of a man—an analogy of the way: 
in which ‘ D.N.A.’ passes instructions to the working parts of a human cell 
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From ‘Panorama’: a starving child in the Cong 
drinking milk distributed by the World Healt 
Organization and Unicef 


Asian nations has so altered the balance 
of U.N. General Assembly voting. Lor 
Gladwyn, who has practical experienc 
of this imperfect human organization 
begotten in idealism and reared in in 
trigue, convinced me that there was ni 
chance of changing the U.N. We hav 
to put up with it as it is. But, having 
said that, I realize the appalling diffi 
culties. In the studio was an unrepre 
sentative (because student) cross-sectio1 
of the Afro-Asian peoples to whon 
Richard Crossman played like : 
conjurer and whom Lord Lambtor 
antagonized and Lord Gladwy1 
puzzled. Listening to it, I felt utterh 
lost, because it was so incomplete ; 
sum. Where were the U.S.A., the Sovie 
Union, Communist China? The futur 
of the U.N. resides with all these, fa 
more than with Lord Lambton or Mr 
Crossman. 

But I was glad that-some attemp 
had been made not merely to show what th 
U.N. Specialized Agencies have done—Unesco 
W.H.O., F.A.O., and all those other formidabl 
arrays of capital letters supported by inter 
national experts—but also to show what th 
U.N., with all its mess and squabbles, hac 
achieved to keep the cold war peaceful in th 
last sixteen years. What Sarajevos, what Dan: 
zigs, what disasters we have avoided, whil 
decrying the impotence of what we would lik 
U.N. to be! 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


DRAMA 
Love and Succes: 


IT HAD NOT occurred to me that rising youn; 
politicians who remain unmarried might bi 
suspected by their constituents or by the master 
of their’ party of being in love with marriec 
women. But then there was much in Affairs o 
State, by Louis Verneuil (December 31), whict 
I found surprising. It seemed odd that Constane 
Russell (Maxine Audley) should pick on he 
niece (Zena Walker) as the required wife-in 
name-only of her lover. Amorous aunts shoulc 
be.careful in drawing attention to difference: 
between generations: 

The politics were also a little puzzling fa 
those whose trade is not Cabinet-making. Dc 
ambitious Conservatives need clever little wive: 
to explain to them that if they keep r 
strong anti-government line on education 
may not get the next party promotion the} 
require? Granting that this play ’ aahek at being 
no more than matinée nonsense, with a trans: 
formation scene for Zena Walker from earnes 
mouse to glamour puss, I found it dep 
thin. There were similarities to What 


Wren —_— 
e : 
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Woman ee though that was more up to 
date politicall 

Means To "an End, by John Rowan Wilson 
Beewary 7)—also a ‘ Sunday-Night Play “—was 
another thin ghost of a play with a vague and 
muddly theme of love and success. Its model 
appeared to be one of those faintly liberal films 
which Hollywood allowed to be produced in the 
Rineteen-thirties. A couple of young American 
executives suspect dirty work in the foreign 
activities of their firm. It is, indeed, furtively 
dealing with communist countries in "forbidden 
goods. In turn they investigate, speak up, are 
smacked down, and finally nobly persist. But 
the hero (David Knight) has a little more 
character permitted to him. He is the son of a 
fairly villainous father and has 
personally failed as an artist, 
‘and he can get into complica- 
tions about enjoying power 
for its own sake. They didn’t 
seem to mean much, however, 
and at the end we were left 
wondering whether the busi- 
ness would continue to be 
illegal in a new way and 
agreeing heartily with the 
heroine that the hero was un- 
fit for marriage. 

The Secret Thread (Janu- 
ary 5) was based on a novel 
by Ethel Vance, but firmly 
and with justification called 
itself ‘a television play’ by 
Duncan Ross. As is to be ex- 
pected from Ross, it had 
visual quality—a sense of 
Place and atmosphere and 
time of day. It also had the 
sense of individual character 
which grows from the docu- 
Mentary approach. Arnold 
Reed (Marius Goring), as a 
novelist born in the East End 
who has dried up after writ- 
‘ing indignant underdog re- 
porting fiction before the war, 
made a good sentimental visitor to the dockland 
of the present. The shrewd but garrulous and 
drunk night-watchman Harry (Richard Bird) 
was a good invention. His quotations from 
Shaw on politics and prosperity were unforced 
and to the point, and his own ‘ philosophizing’ 
credible. 

The three members of the younger generation 
—Gus, Tony, and Ida—were sharply distin- 
guished as people and not presented as specimen 
‘delinquents to be explained on simple socio- 
logical grounds. Tony, the boss (Brian Bedford), 
was particularly good in his universal suspicious- 
mess and jumpy talent for self-criticism. One 

anxious, more for the inefficiently lying 


1 as Ida and Marius Goring as Arnold 
pee a he Secres Thread 
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Ida (Ann Lynn) than for the novelist. But over 
and above the simple requirements of the thriller, 
the production was interesting. Its best passages 
were the beginning walk through silent streets 
and the trick use of that appalling little toy 
bear bumping around banging its cymbals. 

The Offer (January 5), latest in Alan Simpson 
and Ray Galton’s series, again established a 
couple of characters very pleasantly and hinted 
at a situation. But this is uncomfortably incom- 
plete. The miserly father of the rag-and-bone- 
man business (Wilfrid Brambell) became so 
dislikeable that one wanted his exploited but 
undeceived son to get away and found his 
frustration and defeat painful. The scene in 
which the two stock up their ‘cellar’ with 


The Temperance Seven 


dregs from old bottles was brilliantly funny. 
But the ending was too heavy for the sketch to 
carry. Narrowing these half-hours to two 
characters is sensible, and the script-writers are 
varying their chosen couples boldly and well. 
I hope the experiment may continue until a 
working form has been hammered out. 

The most completely satisfactory job in light 
entertainment for a month was the quarter hour 
provided by ‘ The Temperance Seven’ (January 
3). These gentlemen performed ‘ Pasadena’ and 
“Hard-hearted Hannah’ with precision, de- 
tachment, and style. It may well be that there 
is mockery in their simulation of certain fashions 
of the nineteen-thirties, but parody is impossible 
without a basis of admiration for its object. 
More clowning, even more talk, could kill this 
excellent act. I regret, as it is, that Mr. Paul 
McDowell should have put aside his mega- 
phone—even though its disappearance gives us 
a clearer view of his complete lack of facial 
expression. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Collective Achievements 


Louis MacNEICcE took me to task last week for 
failing to acknowledge the individual contribu- 
tions made by the members of his:cast to the 
success of his Let's Go Yellow (Third, repeated 
January 6). I own to the fault of omission; but 
find that the experience of listening to two other 
plays in the past week presents me with a plea 
of mitigation. Both these plays owed their suc- 
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cess to. the complementary efforts of sound 
engineers, the cast, the producer, and the com- 
poser, who combined to interpret the author’s 
initial inspiration. When interpretation seems to 
meet completely the author’s original proposal 
it is hard to single out any members of the 
‘orchestra’ which has performed the work, and 
one defers on such occasions to the author alone. 
Mr. MacNeice was, I think, in fact too humble; 
and I would say the same of Jean Morris if she 
complained that Michael Bakewell and his cast 
in Sonata Form of Words (Third, January 2) 
had not gained deserved mention. Her idea 
involved a woman music teacher thinking, while 
teaching a class, of the alternative men in her 
life. As was natural to a teacher of music the 
two men appeared in her mind 
as the two subjects in a sonata 
form, and the argument for 
and against each of them fol- 
lowed the strict pattern of that 
form. The piece ended with a 
resolution of the two subjects, 
and the manifestation of a 
coda which left her rejecting 
both the first subject, a hearty 
schoolmaster, and the second, 
a culture-hunting garage 
owner. On paper this doesn’t 
sound like very much, but the 
balance of Elizabeth Poston’s 
music, the chant of the 
teacher’s pupils, and the wit 
of a dialogue which threw out 
allusive images without once 
departing too far from the 
original metaphor of the piece, 
made this play memorable. 
Miss Morris is a virtuoso in 
the MacNeice class, and in the 
interpretation of her piece she 
was as well served by Mr. 
Bakewell as Mr. MacNeice 
was when he produced Let's 
Go Yellow himself. 

The other play which 
invited a similar critical 
approach was Mollie Hardwick’s spectacular 
dramatization of The Chimes (Home, December 
30), a short story by Charles Dickens, which was 
produced by Charles Lefeaux and relished with 
Christopher Whelen’s music. Partly because of 
the story’s setting and partly because of the way 
in which it was handled, it invited comparison 
with that seasonal classic, Peter Gurney’s The 
Foundling, which was heard again in the Third 
Programme on December 31. Miss Hardwick 
was no timid adapter here, and she embellished 
Dickens’s story very imaginatively. Once again 
it would be hard to particularize in praising an 
effort that was so entirely collective. 


Harry H. Corbett as Harold Steptoe in The Offer 
in the series ‘Comedy Playhouse’ 


_ ae 
zi Ape. 3S the author, it is relevant to the kind of treat- 
Dees ment meted out to Shakespeare by some pro- 
es ducers to note that Twelfth Night (Home, 

i January 6) was given its due by Val Gielgud 
and Cedric Messina. The fashion of seeking a 


~~ and ~Messrs. Gielgud and Messina gave the play 
2 straight. John Pullen spoke any necessary stage 
_ directions quietly and left the players to get on 

with this intimate romp for a Baroque 
_-.  -Belch and Heron Carvic Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
. and I had feared some solo performances of the 

kind which too often deprive audiences of an 


appreciation of the dramatic balance of Shake- 


___—__ new interpretation at all costs was here ignored, — 


Saturnalia. Jimmy Edwards played Sir Toby — 


ete rainy this celebration of the pea | bos 


speare’s work. But Mr. Edwards spoke his lines . 


with verve and a knowing humour, and gave 

; an impression, which is not always given by 

. contemporary actors, of understanding the 

words he was speaking. His cue was taken by 

all, and it was a joy to savour the play not 

as a farce or a pageant but as the masque 
See which Is, 

’ The play has too often been performed to the 

wrong scale, and the limitations placed upon 


covery of its true scale possible. It was possible 
to appreciate not only the lines but to imagine at 
last the conditions under which it was per- 
formed 362 Twelfth Nights ago. This kind of 
understanding is most valuable, and it seems 
from this example that Shakespearean producers 
could give it to us quite easily if they would 
cease hunting fresh interpretations and would 
instead concentrate. on giving us the words 
plain. 

Redmond Macdonogh’s Five Days to ate 
(Light, January 3) proved compulsive listening 
and contained an unexpected final twist. A hard- 


J 


4 bitten Canuck, his back broken and facing death | 


from wolves in the Canadian tundra, tells his 
tenderfoot English companion who will not leave 
his side that he blew up a mine to kill his 
, partners to a claim. The Englishman then agrees 
to leave him in the snow and to take a letter 
with him to the nearest Mountie post. When 
me _ he reaches safety he fears that the letter will 

accuse him of desertion but it reveals that 

the older man had deliberately lied to force 
3 him to leave him in the snow. The wolves were 

great. 

TAN Baiacn 


: = 
‘Breaking-in ’ 
“ BREAKING-IN’ to any field of creative 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
work is hard, especially for young 


; people. Hard work is the only way— 

» if,one is allowed to get in and work, What kind 
of advice would one offer a young friend with 
a similar problem? I think we had the answer 


in adequate simple terms in the Light Pro— 


gramme (December 31) when Carl Foreman, the 

film producer, was interviewed by teenagers in 

ae ‘Let’s Find Out’. This, the first of a new 

. series produced by Edward Taylor, began well. 

: Mr. Taylor is to be congratulated on his choice 

of speakers. Foreman was forthright in his 

answers to innumerable questions. When asked 

how he had broken into the film world, he 

admitted that he had hung around the studios 

for three years doing odd jobs in the ‘lower 

grades’. He couldn’t get in because he hadn’t 

had any experience, and he couldn’t get the 

experience because he couldn’t get in. During 

_ the war he went into a film-producing unit for 

r . oe and one assumes he has never looked 
ee c 

_—~—s The = questions were ‘probing; the answers 

eset) INGIEECH, Sspcsies production costs, effects, 


it by being performed on the radio made a dis- - 


Peers Btn artistic. HIS eee a ‘National oi 
It was a lively dis- 


Film School. for Britain. 
cussion which showed the interest young people 


are taking in the New Wave of realistic cinema; = 
‘they want to see daily life as they know it, — 
transposed on to the screen in terms they can ~ 


_. If ever there was an opera that demands a f 


understand. Mushy sentimentalism is out. The 
success of Room at the Top, and Saturday Night 


and Sunday Morning, was the first sign of this - 


trend towards realism. And yet . . . Can the 
British cinema compete with the harshness of 
Rififi, the intensity of Rocco, or the splendid 
seductiveness of La Dolce Vita? My nervous 


system reacts violently to one of the ‘ Carry On’, 


or ‘Doctor’ series after the latest Visconti, 
Antonioni, or Ingmar Bergman. Carl Foreman — 
suggested that what Britain needed was a 
National Film School, where young people 
would learn the craft of the cinema and thus 
introduce new blood into our cinema industry. 
Perhaps Mr. Foreman might help put this school 
into action—he handled the youngsters skilfully 
with a genuine interest. 
which they will respond to if they have the 
ambition. 


Films and theatre are an important force in ~ 


our society, and it is the younger people who 
now have the money to spend on entertainment. 
Films first perhaps, but with names like O’Toole, 
Finney, etc., names that are headlines, the 
theatre will be: drawing i in the younger audiences 
as do the cinemas. On January 1 (Third), in 
‘A Producer Prepares’, we heard Michel Saint- 


Denis discuss his production of Chekhov’s The 


Cherry Orchard, in the company of his Algerian- 
born designer, Abd’elkader Farrah. Saint-Denis 
compared Chekhov to Vuillard in painting—‘ It 
is impressionistic . . . Farrah and I spent many 
hours in Paris studying Vuillard’s paintings’. 
The transposition of the play from Stratford- 
on-Avon to the Aldwych Theatre presents many — 


technical problems, but it was precisely these | 


problems that attracted Saint-Denis and his 
designer from the first. From such a close 
collaboration the results should be highly 
successful. 

Richard Strauss once wrote to Stefan Zweig, 
‘Politics cannot last forever, but Art will’. I 
agree, but in ‘A World of Sound’ 
Service, January 5) the recorded voice of 
David Lloyd George made me realize how 
powerful the voice of politics really is. Or was 
it the voice of one particular politician? With an 
audience to provide the ‘hwyl’, that brand of | 
inspiration which is peculiarly Welsh, Lloyd 
George was nothing short of magnificent. It 
was pure, unadulterated music, and Macaulay | 
was right when he wrote that ‘the object of 
oratory alone is not truth, but persuasion’. Yet 
alone, sitting in front of a microphone, Lloyd 
George was not the ‘spell-binder’ one had 
imagined. 

It’s a long jump from persuasive politicians 
to shop-keeping. ‘The Way We Live Now’ 
(Home Service, January 3), conducted a survey 
into the shopping habits of ‘ the nation of shop- 
‘keepers ’. 
customer and the shop-keeper. I haven’t much 
space to devote to the intricate question, auto- 


_ mation or personal service? I prefer the latter, 


or perhaps I have been extraordinarily lucky. 
In Mallorca, the one and only self-service store 
was hardly used—with whom would one ex- 
change the latest gossip? The little shop, over- 
crowded, dark, and even under-stocked, always: 
won. Back in England IJ live in a village in 
Kent which has only one shop but they — 
specialize in personal service. 
delivered to my door. Nothing is too much 
trouble; I can haye my : favourite brand of olives — 


and on a special occasion a bottle of V.S.O. Peo present-day listeners, branch out : 


brandy: all this with a friendliness which aute=" 


And it is this interest — 


(Home 


René Cutforth interviewed both the - 


Everything is” 


eA DAMPENING acadeenes ead “hu 
== over the new Covent Garden produ 


~ and original approach it is this” symbolic 
allegory of Mozart’s last years. Instead, a lu 
bering performance was given, so intent 
‘some kind of illusory fidelity to an outwor n 
‘tradition that the impression was created tha’ 
~ Covent Garden had lost faith in its Zauberflote 
As I listened to the work in the theatre e 
the overture failed to set the audience ag 
The fire and sparkle in the opening fugu » Wer 
already half extinguished; and as the eve: 
wore on the marvellous score was enlivene 
very little zest. Joan Sutherland was accepta 
in the Queen of the Night’s two arias (trans- 
posed), and although the general vocal standard 
was commendable there was no arresting, chai 
acterization. Joan Carlyle as ‘Pamina came near 
to Mozart’s fantastic poncepion: of the Queen! ’s 
- daughter. > 3 
_ It is certain that a eae approach i is imperative 
_not only to the production but to the whole 
literary, musical and psychological purpose 
Zauberfléte if it is not to sink back into a peri 
imbroglio. Yet what should be the inspiration 
‘of this new approach? In fairness to Covent 
Garden it must be confessed that we do no 
know. Nor. were we ‘greatly encouraged to be- 
lieve that the secret of a vital revival of Zauber= 
fléte would ever be found by the eminent pro- 
ducer’s description of the work of Mozart and 
his librettist as ‘an incomprehensible cosmic 
plot’. “i 

The great Mozartians of an earlier time had 
other ideas. Alfred Einstein declared that the 
long stretches of spoken dialogue should be 
radically re-written, as indeed were the dialogues 
in Freischiitz and Carmen. Over fifty years ago 
Edward Dent who, with Beecham and Shaw, 
assumed the role of an illuminating philosophe 
‘in his approach to Mozart, wrote a lucid analysis 
of the symbolism and obscure historical - -asso- 
ciations of Zauberfléte. In this analysis, now 
apparently forgotten, Dent pointed out that 
Tamino was an impersonation of Mozart and 
that the Queen of the Night was the Empress 
_ Maria Theresa. It is possible that the plot would 
-acquire more significance with these facts 
brought into the foreground. In any case, Dent 
was fully aware of the problems that the strange 
_allegory would set to modern listeners and urged 
that only an English version would enable 
_listeners to enter into the almost surrealist 
fantasies of the bird-catcher Papageno with his 
panpipes and magic bells. This was in 1911. 
What sense can there be at this time of day in 
‘compelling an English cast to speak Schi- 
kaneder’s lines in eighteenth-century German? © . 
I fancy that most people are normally content 

to regale themselves with the music of Zauber- 
fléte and to put the libretto down as a jumble 
of far-fetched absurdities. That this no 
should have persisted is understandable, but He 

is also likely to make a mockery of a 
complex achievement of which we seem to 
lost the clue. Zauberfldte was obviously an 
bursting the -eighteenth-century fram 
Many writers took this view, from 1 
himself to Shaw, and apparently the man 
woven episodes had, in earlier times, a 
cance that now éludes us. Mozart app 
Salieri’s. conception of Zauberfléte as Si 
more than an opera, an operone worth 
performed at the greatest festival and b 
_ greatest monarch’. The episodes, | 


world of The Tempest and, v 


mpstiont tite ies Oe ures the beasts of the wil 
Shee SMIGHAEL SWAN see Orehste ge ost evel 


Ups 


sigs Seu aoe writer, Blaze 
Ys put forward an enchanting vision of 
as “a princess of Racine lost in a fairy- 
tale’. Liszt, probably thinking of the ordeals 
of are and water from which Tamino and 


eA 
With us Freischitz Weber 
may be said to have set the 
tone for early German roman- 
tie opera. That the work was national in subject- 
matter and in some of its musical facts, is part 
of the definition of German romanticism, but 
what is equally important is that in drawing on 
the supernatural element as an essential dramatic 
ingredient Weber incorporated another feature 
of romanticism: the escape from_reality into the 
world of the fantastic, dream-like, and mys- 
terious. True, eighteenth-century opera, notably 
French opéra-comique, showed romantic traits 
in plenty, and Die Zauberflote merely represents 
the supreme example of the numerous stage 
works with supernatural subjects then in vogue 
in Germany under the influence of Gozzi’s 

dramatic fables. 

' Yet there was a difference of essential ap- 
proach between these early specimens of musical 
romanticism and the later German operas. While 
the eighteenth-century composers treated the 
marvellous and fantastic largely as a jeu d’esprit, 
as am entertainment to heighten the spectacular 
character and dramatic effectiveness of the plot, 
Weber and his German contemporaries con- 
ceived of the supernatural as something to be 
taken in all seriousness as a true and valid 
constituent of the drama. It is an attitude that 
today strikes us as unbelievably and disarmingly 
naive and childish, but it was precisely from this 
attitude that largely stems the imaginative power 
and musical strength of Freischitz, Euryanthe, 
and Oberon. For Weber the compact between 
Samiel and Kaspar and the horrific doings in the 
Wolf's Glen were as real as Emma’s ghost 
ing over the tomb, Huon’s magic horn, 
and Rezia’s fantastic adventures, and it was for 
these scenes that he invented some of his most 
inspired music. 
Heinrich Marschner followed Weber in this 
approach with Der Vampyr (1828) and Hans 
Heiling (1833), but with this difference that he 
concentrated almost exclusively on the macabre 
: wileands imitating the Schauerromantik of 
y German plays such as Grill- 
s Die Ahnfrau, In Der Vampyr, whose 
to is based on a fragmentary novel by 
oe rather his secretary-physician Poli- 
1 creature in human shape 
‘d Ruthven who is granted by the Devil 
re year on earth if within twenty-four 
delivers to Hell the souls of three 
victims. In Hans Heiling, to a libretto by 
rd Soatggts freely based on German- 
Ik legend, the title-hero is the ruler 
aie renounces his kingdom in order 
Ty mg country beauty but eventually 
realm because of her faith- 
g theme of these two 
fmann’s Undine, is 
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I a are protected by the sound of the magic 
flute, declared that Wagner’s Ring would eventu- 
ally become the Zauberfléte of its time, which in 
‘a sense it did, while Shaw interpreted the 
innocent Papageno as the prototype of Parsifal. 
- Can we ever hope to recast this extraordinary 
symbolical extravaganza? The Tempest, 


By MOSCO CARNER 


A programme of Marschner’s music will bé broadcast at 7.10 p.m. on 


Lohengrin, yet without coming anywhere near 
the imaginative symbolism with which Wagner 
invested these legends. 

Marschner was a minor light whose name 
cannot be mentioned in the same breath as 
Weber’s or Wagner’s but he possessed a well- 
developed instinct for the evocation of ‘the 
daemonic and the terrible with which he com- 
bined a gift for sombre passionate melody and, 
at the opposite scale, a strong sense of musical 
humour and comedy. Thus, Der Vampyr opens 
with a most suggestive scene for the ghosts, and 
Ruthven’s first aria and his duet with the lover 
of his third victim are characterized by a power- 
ful melodic line in wide intervals whose har- 
monic basis is almost invariably that maid-of- 
all-work, the diminished seventh. Similarly, 
Emmy, Ruthven’s second victim, sings an 
attractive song in a folk vein, ‘Sieh, Mutter, dort 
den bleichen Mann’, that gave Wagner the 
textual idea for Senta’s ballad. The serious 
drama is interspersed with comic numbers, such 
as a hilarious quintet, which demonstrates 
Marschner’s sense of effective contrast, and the 
two finales provide evidence that he was capable 
of thinking in terms of continuous dramatic 
development. 

While Der Vampyr is ‘ through-composed ’, 
Hans Heiling, which can still be seen on the 
German stage, returns to the form of the Sing- 
spiel, with spoken dialogue between the musical 
numbers. Here composer and librettists collabo- 
rated most intimately and the result is an opera 
which for its dramatic’ conception, the contrast 
of characters, and its musical treatment deserves 
to be considered, within Marschner’s limitations, 
as a minor masterpiece. The libretto successfully 
juxtaposes the world of the spirits, who are 
shown in a grotesque vein, with the gay innocent 
life of humans, symbolized on the one hand by 
the sombre and shy Heiling, only temporarily 
human, on the other by the artless Anna and 
the Naturbursch Konrad; and, pervading the 
whole opera, there is, as in Freischitz, the 
atmosphere of the deep German forests—both 
their mystery and the fresh, out-door feeling. 

The musical characterization of the pro- 
tagonist is similar to that of Ruthven in Der 
Vampyr but shows a far higher degree of con- 


centration and consistency, and Marschner’s 


application of a powerful declamatory style lends 
Heiling an extraordinarily dramatic profile. The 


opera opens with a Prologue of the spirits (it 


comes before the overture) which is the only 
“through-composed’ portion and in which the 
composer achieves a musico-dramatic continuity 
of an almost Wagnerian order while the appear- 
ance of the Queen, Heiling’s mother, in Act II 
unfolds in a scene of sombre majesty and 
grandeur, her solemn and menacing vocal 
melody being especially impressive: Wagner 
nust have had it at the back of his mind when 
the Death Announcement in Die 
y Boy! notable is the blending of 
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Orpheusj Parsifal—a Magic Flute predominantly 
allied to one of these legends would be enough. 
Unfortunately, the present-day cult of authenti- 
city and historical accuracy allows works of the 
past to be restored but less often to be re- 
interpreted: a pity, for that way lies mummi- 
fication. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


Marschner and German Romantic Opera 


Sunday, January 14 (Third) 


melodrama and song in ‘ Des 
Nachts wohl auf der Heide’ 
which is sung by Getrude, 
Anna’s mother; despite its accumulation of 
diminished sevenths and chromatic shifts the 
piece is masterly in its mood-painting, with the 
suggestion of a raging storm and of the mother’s 
anxiety at the delay of her daughter’s return, 
while she absentmindedly hums a grim folk-song. 

In contrast to these scenes are those of the 
wedding feast and the dance in a forest-inn 
which is cast in the form of a waltz that con- 
tinues until Heiling’s sudden appearance when it 
s ‘distorted’ by intense orchestral chromatic- 
ism. The orchestra in fact contributes appre- 
ciably to the dramatic atmosphere by more or 
less independent symphonic treatment in which 
Marschner favours ‘ characterizing ’ ostinato-like 
figures and shows an assured sense of instru- 
mental colour, as in the eerie effect of the low 
trombones in the Queen’s great scene of Act II. 

Marschner attempted to repeat the dramatic 
formula used in Der Vampyr and Hans Heiling 
in Das Schloss am Atna (1836) introducing in 
the Marchese de! Orco (nomen sit omen!) a 
character akin to Ruthven; but the libretto is 
feeble and the music pays exaggerated tribute to 
contemporary Italian opera. The Jvanhoe opera, 
Der Templer und die fiidin (1828) unsuc- 
cessfully challenges comparison with the medi- 
eval chivalry of Euryanthe; except for some 
finely wrought choruses, Marschner’s invention 
never rises far above dull competence. In two 
comic operas, Des Falkner’s Braut (1832) and 
Der Babu (1838), he gives free rein to his vein 
of popular humour, catching a light conversa- 
tional tone and adopting certain features from 
French opéra comique, but his spirit of Bierder- 
meier, with its philistine and homespun jesting, 
proves too potent to permit more than momen- 
tary flashes of true comedy. If Marschner is 
today remembered, it is as the author of a single 
masterpiece and as providing the historical link 
between Weber and Wagner. 


Semantic 


It may be you have termed your scarlet green 
Because J named it thus, 

Supposing the colour we had seen 

The same for both of us. 


If hues were otherwise for you and me 

How should I ever know, 

Since now you have learnt that green describes 
my tree 

Yours may be nicknamed so? 


Wisdom insists I wait while actions prove 
Your usage of one word just 
Lest, maybe, you have taken my word love 
In borrowed use for lust. 

GRISFLDA SCOTT 
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THE LAST of the six teams to take 


contests was Staffordshire. . The 


‘players were Mr. B. P. Topley, Mr. C. E. 


Robinson, Mr. P. F. L. Tottenham, and Mr. E. 


' Jamieson. 


In Hand 1 (see column three), the players 
reached the correct final contract—Five Hearts 
by South after East-West had competed up to 
Five Diamonds—but forfeited a point because 
of East’s failure to make the recommended open- 
ing bid of Three Diamonds. 

The opening lead was the ace of diamonds, 
and Mr. Topley began well by trumping in hand 
with the six, thus preserving two entry cards 
to the table. After one round of trumps he made 


_ two attempts to play an early spade and had to 


be directed to the elimination play, as follows: 
at trick two the queen of hearts to the king, 
followed by a diamond, trumped in hand; the 
three of hearts to the four and dummy’s last 


.diamond, trumped; the ace, king, and a third 


club, putting West on play. 

West, Mr. Jamieson, rose to the occasion by 
exiting with the king of spades, the only card 
to defeat the contract. Had he led a low spade 


the declarer could have successfully allowed it to 


run to the nine: had he led the ten it would 
have been covered by the jack and queen and 
the declarer would now make two tricks on a 
spade return. The play of the king of spades 
was worth three points to Staffordshire, who 


- scored a total of nine on the first hand. 


part in the new series of par 


third heart. 


In Hand .2 (see column three), the bidding 


at the table went as follows: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH _EAST Hand 1 
Mr. Topley Mr. Jamieson Mr. Robinkon Mr. Tottenham 
— — j IAG No wee 
1 > ED <) Ds No WEST _ 
2c No 4C No ages 
Oe; SLANOse ‘No No #K106 
#QI85 


The final contract was judged slightly worse 
than Four Spades. North might have preferred 
to rebid his spades over Two Clubs: this would 
have given a good picture of his distribution 


and might have encouraged South to raise to | 


Three Spades. = 

The directed contract was Four Spades 
against the lead of the two of hearts. Mr. 
Robinson went wrong from the outset when he 
attempted to trump the second round of hearts. 
Warned by the double, North should discard a 
diamond on the second heart and trump the 


before tackling trumps. East’s best defence is to 


refuse to trump the third club and to discard 


a diamond. The declarer then makes his con- 
tract by playing a fourth club and trumping 
with the nine. 


Staffordshire scored seven Rois in all on the 


hand for a total of sixteen. Sussex therefore join 


-Lancashire in the final which pa be played © | 


over the next two weeks. 


He should then play on clubs — 


Bridge against Bogey—Heat VI — 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


#AQI9842 - 
96 , as 
SOUTH”: ©" aa 
4942 — : 
¥AQJ9763 
@ None 
we AK 3 


North dealer; Love all _ 


NORTH ? 
Hand 2 @AKJ54— 
vj ae 
@A7 s 
&KJ1086"° "> same 
WEST EAST io a 
a2 @108763 
¥AK1097 90632) 7m 
#2983 -@ Ki 
$9730 | O54. 3 e 
7 . SOUTH eee 
4Q9 fies 
W854 oa 
@J6542 ~ ry¥y 
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THE 


VERSATILE... 


CHINA QUARTERLY | 


In the latest issue, Donald S. Zagoria analyses 
the repercussions on Sino-Soviet relations of | 
Khrushchey’s attack on Albania at the — 

22nd Soviet Party Congress 


Our coverage of recent developments also includes 
surveys of China’s food purchases and the revival 
of the “ Hundred Flowers” 


campaign 


Three articles on education deal with agricultural 
middle schools, spare-time education and the re- 
quirements for entrance to institutions of higher 


education 


Other analyses of China’s internal developments 
include articles on the dismissal of Marshal P’eng 
Teh-huai, China’s domestic trade and the career of 
Lao She, author of Rickshaw Boy . 


Subscriptions £1 (students 1 Os.) per year 
Specimen copy available on request 3 + 
pos THE. CHINA SQUARTERLY, | a 
Ilford House, 133 Oxford Street, London, W.1.« 


_ ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
_ tweed of many talents. It wears like 


a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, haye at least 
one coat or suit in timite wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 
tweed. 

The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to regulations 
approved by the Board of Trade, 
and that it is wholly produced in the 


__ Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


So, always look for the ! 


Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
oa é 


HAND WOVEN 
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t part of the centre so that it 
Fry some bacon until it is 
nely, put a little in- -each baked 
ur in a little melted butter and a 
of grated cheese. Poach the eggs, and, 
and drained, place them carefully in 
to wells. Sprinkle lightly with bread- 

pper, salt, brush with butter, and put 

the grill to brown. They must be eaten at 


rea, D top one € exe in cach dish, cove ; 
he other dish is Continental in origin and 
cellent with cold ham. You will need some 
ia rd-boiled eggs, boiled potatoes, cream, and 

adcrumbs. First butter a pie-dish, put in a 
layer of potatoes, then a layer of sliced hard- 
boiled egg, dot with butter, cover with bread- 
crumbs, and start the layers again, ending 
with potato and breadcrumbs. Pour cream all 


uriou vanabit “oe ‘deappeacna Before 
g the eggs boil them for ten Santee: then 
cold water over them. Shell them, cut in 
scoop out the yolk, mix with plenty of 
ae salt, and, ft liked, finely se Si 


twenty minutes until golden brown. 

For puddings a favourite is eggs in the 
snow. You will need one egg per person. Divide 
the yolks from the whites and beat the whites 
very thickly, with plenty of caster sugar. In a 
shallow saucepan boil some milk flavoured with 
vanilla pods. Drop dollops of egg-white into the 
boiling milk and, as they harden, turn them over 
and cook the other side. Take the snow-flakes 
out and drain them separately on a piece of 
greaseproof paper. Pour the hot milk into the 
yolks, stirring continuously, until it turns into a 
thin custard. When it is cold scatter the snow- 
flakes on top, and put a few hundreds and 
thousands on each. 

Here is.a Norwegian recipe for an egg pud- 
ding, a favourite because it includes strawberry 
jam. Beat as many eggs as you require with 


the white a ind of egg cup. If the eggs 
efuse to stand up, toast some thickly cut bread, 
cut a hole in the middle, and put the white of 
the hole. : 


es, but pease two petines I Pieces 
] enjoyed making as a child. For the first, which 
‘involves putting poached eggs in the potatoes, 
1 will require half a large potato for each 
erson. Bake the potatoes whole first, cut in 


crossword No. | 650 


: Prizes (for the first three correct edie opened): book tokens, 
eae = value 35s., 25s., and 21s. respectively 


‘Head-hunting—VI By Zander 


Closing date: first a8 on Thursday; January 18. Fntries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ning them should be. addressed to the Editor of THe LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
marked ‘ * Crossword * ? in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with ie crosswords the 


V1 
2 i Editor’s decision is final 


¥ ~ 


form an appropriate part of a well-known song. Chambers’s 
Dictionary, Mid-Century Version, is recommended, but 
does not give 36 (which is in the older edition) and two 
Latinised plurals. In addition, two lights are proper names, 


ia : ieee 
Le pong a damper, as it were, on a noisy union! “(8) 
pes - 9. Oriental drink, once thought of as evil? (4) 
14. Muffles riotous assemblies that have lost heart (6) 
| ‘cea SE SZ 15. Gloomy SOppet, lacking sharpness (6) 
a 
2 


ea aie ae every light is out of place. Thus, if the 
wer to a clue were RIGHT, it would be entered as IRGHT, 
ain or or The siceanats es 38, 1-54, 25-53 


16. Father of British Navy, led RAF in blitz (6) 
aly Se up no gentleman engaged in superior services (7) 
or ae oe x = 18. I am embraced by aged expert—disgusting! (5) 
19. Attends to lums that reek? Well, in front of the works 
—-l } eho eset | 26. Leading the rush to attract attention (4) 
Surrender me, taking wrong direction in revolt (6) 
31. Having flat umbrellas, we're often wet—need for a 
al a ia __ plastic mac is so sudden! (13) 
ee $2. Confirm what contributes to the mob’s ignorance (6) 
iS oe al a _. 35. A Russian measure that loses capital at first (4) 
40. Scottish hack’s difficulties all retreating with a whisky 


SET see 
42. He leaves the small haven, fit to succeed (3) 
eves) -. | 43. A pound, for example (but not a eae }, on account (5), 


oid advice-boat is stuck in a cree! 


20. The old approach is convenient, to some extent (3) 
22. Works hard to disentangle reverses in Mars, perhaps (7) 


ao - will come about one—that’s cheerful (6) 
piore ao one kind of tangle caused by Jove affairs in 


4 se, Spot ae: can’t finish in the end (8, hyphen) 
ate DOWN 
longer film-acting? You need a spur to make an 


a devastation, I had a very — face (5) 
ed pe Me it on a thin plate 


=— a c 4 P = (ae 


over, and bake in the oven for about fifteen to. 


Take out fae ‘dish, cover natis top with =rawiecae 
jam, put under a gentle grill to warm the jam, — 
and serve with wafer biscuits. 


ALISON BALFOUR) 


r "5 


‘ Stuffed Monkey ’ ne 


‘ Stuffed monkey’ is a rich cake popular on the 
Continent. To make it you will need: aN 
% lb. rich short pastry (use any favourite recipe, ‘ 
but it must be rich, with sugar to sweeten, and re 
egg to mix). 
Filling: 4 Ib. of ground almonds 
2 Ib. of caster sugar et, 


2 oz. of chopped mixed peel 

1 oz. of chopped glaceé cherries 
a few drops of almond essence 

1 small egg (beaten) 

a little milk if required 


This cake should be baked in a square tin as this 


makes for easier cutting. Line a 7-inch square 


tin with the pastry, rolled out to about 4th of 
an inch thick, keeping enough pastry for a ‘lid’. 


Mix 


the almonds, sugar, chopped peel, 


cherries, essence, and beaten egg to form a sticky 7 
paste, saving a little of the egg for painting the 
top of the cake. If not sufficiently moist, add a 


little milk. Spread this mixture over the pastry. 

Roll out the rest of the pastry, and fit over 
the top, having damped the edges of the lower 
pastry so that both edges will stick together. 
Mark round with a fork to decorate. Paint over 


with the rest of the beaten egg and bake in a 
moderate oven (350-375° F.), or gas mark 3-4, 
for about 45 minutes, or until the pastry is 
crisp, golden, and firm to the touch. Let it get 
cold, lift carefully out of the tin, and cut in 
narrow slices to serve, dividing each narrow 
slice again into about three sections. 


MOoLiy WEIR 


. Odism is needed in order to injure no more (5) 


No mimics are to appear in variety—pity (13) 


. As soon as somebody bags a century (4) . 


. Jock’s odd, casual over is worthless (4) 


( Kingsley is instilled in a jolly system of logic (6) 
. Sheets of brainy matter—heady stuff that’s poured out 


before the return of sloth (8) 


.« Climbs up, and is numb (6) 
. It’s deserted, being the place where the old boy sat (5) 


13. Gentile painter of the biblical scene (7) 
21. Two lines that meet in a shield—there’s a snag about 


41. Few 


. Stop, 
. What’s necessary to cause a sin? 


the line coming up (5) 


. Provincial river conceals divine tales of mythology, etc. 


(4) 
being not quite sober, to object (5) 

Essentially, freedom e 
from constraint (8) at 


. Units of the Resistance doing Government work when 


posted here (4) 


. Form used by Milton for a rest after romance (7) 
. Bars where poets may be seen tipsy on the Sabbath (6) 
r ra backward, having nothing to add—I still do! 


i “g set of bones has become a woman—it’s given Adam 


a start! (6) 


- Live, and dance—you’ll get the benefit (6) 
. Cheeky chappy—but master and revered figure in the 


home (5) 
old Scots think about only a tiny helping of 
haggis! (5) 


. Iris gets half-hose with warped threads (5S) 
. Here’s the knife a i 
. Places I pass on the way up (4) 


soldier lifted—crikey! (4) 


Solution of No. 1,648 


1st prize: J. D. Lomax (Manchester); 2nd prize: 
Dr. M. Harington (London, S.W.5); 3rd prize: 
Miss Rosemary S. Andrews (Bexhill-on-Sea) 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
at ‘O’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
B.A.. B.Sc,Econ., LL.B., B.D. 


Postgraduate Certificate and 
Diploma, in Education. 
Diplomas in Theology, 


Geography, Social Studies, 
Public Administration. 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. f 

DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 
BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS | 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 
WELFARE OFFICERS 


Also in Single Subjects 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


INVEST IN 
HAMPSHIRE 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


2-10 Years. 


62% 


Repayable after two years al 
lender’s option 


No Costs. 


Details from: 
County Treasurer 
THE CASTLE, WINCHESTER. 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for Gen = _ate of Education 
(Ordinary and Advanced Levels; Lond ¥y Cainbridge, 
Northern, Associated Examining ” Board, and ier Boards), 


London University Entrance requirements, and 

Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., - 
Also for Bar (Pts. I and II), Ay 
Civil Service, Diploma in Mathematics, and many ou 
Non-examination Courses given in Sociology, Econon 
Moderate fees; instalmé 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information free from 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLE 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


without residence). 


etc. Highly qualified Tutors. 


‘GENERAL CERTIFICAT TDRGREES 


Oey ions for 


o- 7 re 
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SUCCESS STORY | 


A child, happy as a child 


should be, well fed and well 
cared for. But when he was 
found by an Inspector of the 
Nspcc he was so_ badly 
assaulted by the man _ his 
mother was living with that 
his little body was an unbeliev- 
able mass of bruises. A sicken- 
ing photograph taken of him 
You don’t 
have to see the results of 


then is available. 


cruelty to children to want to 
help them; it’s far more pleas- 
ant to view the happy outcome 
of NSPcc cases. But the NSPCC 
relies on charity, needs your 
donation to continue its work. 


Please send donations to: 


The Director, 


N-S-P-C-C 


65 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC2 


ea 
develops 
—Memory 
-—Judgment 
—Initiative 
—Will-Power 
—Concentration 
—Self-Confidence 
WELbeck 1411 
Pelman Institute, 82, Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


~ Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British Peiasce Corporation at 35 Marylebo 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 ea High Street, bai iets W.1—January 11, 1962 


TAKE UP PELMANISM== 


For Progress and Prosperity 


ELMANISM is a working course in Practical Psychology 

directed to the necds of the average man and woman. 
The Pelman Course is based on over 65 years intensive 
study and experience in dealing with the difficulties, fears, 
aspirations and ambitions of more than a million people of 
all ages and occupations. 

You would like your affairs to prosper and your income to 
increase. Pelmanism will help you to achieve this and will 
enable you to develop that zest for living that comes with 
also with quickened mental powers, your 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy those purchasable 
pleasures that come with extra money, 
is scientific, precise and individual. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in ‘The Science 
of Success”? which will be sent you, gratis and post free. 


an awakened mind; 


“ The Science of Success," please. wat 


One n eee nen e een n en eanenne ens eee een ee eee enna ens eesseneee eeeeees 


The Pelman training 
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HUMANISM 


A Study Week-end on “The 
Humanist Tradition” has been 


arranged by the Ethical Union 


(Pres., Sir Julian Huxley, F.R.S.) 
at Pendley Manor, near Tring, 
February 16-18, fee 70J-. 

Lecturers: H. J. Blackham and 
Prof. H. C. Longuet-Higgins, F.R.S. 


Send for details and a copy 
of ‘‘Humanism Explained”’ to 


THE ETHICAL UNION 


13 Prince cf Wales Terrace, 
London, W.8. 


Be a Master} 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical a 
the most convenient means of preparing fo 
General Certificate of Education, and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal Londen University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business. subjects. : 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in. 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
‘or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
x: R THE BLIND 


Patron: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


Resolution : 
It takes resolution and patience for 
a blind person to learn to read Braille 
or Moon. Will you resolve to help 
the sightless by sending a gift now 
so that their need for books that 
they can finger read may be met. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed to enable this 

free library service to continue. 


35, GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under Nat. Assistance Act, 1948) 


of English 


You are judged by the way you. speak 
and write. Your success depends upon 
your English. 

Improve your expression quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they*have 
ever made. The tition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


eae today for a free copy of 


* WORD MASTERY 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391K), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this. unique course within the 
reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


MODERN SPANISH PAINTING. 


TATE GALLERY 
Till February 18 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
_ MR. C. R. RUDOLF 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, $.W.1 
Till February 3 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 1/3 yelns"” 


